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A  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  fact  that  our  country  faces  a  situation  in  the  shorta 
of  teachers  unparalleled  in  its  history  is  of  tremendous  sign 
cance  to  teachers  and  school  officials.  The  number  of  teach* 
who  have  left  the  profession  for  economic  and  other  reasons 
appalling.  Neither  the  lack  of  funds  nor  the  lure  of  higl 
wages  should  rob  the  child  of  spiritual  liberty  and  the  larger  li 
No  people  are  better  than  their  schools.  The  time  has  come  J 
a  turn  in  the  tide. 

The  widespread  sentiment  for  a  just  and  adequate  comp< 
sation  for  teachers  is  finding  expression  in  the  revision  of  sala 
schedules  throughout  the  country.  Better  pay  for  better  teachi 
is  now  a  universal  conviction. 

The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  unc 
which  teachers  must  work  and  the  steps  now  being  taken  for  1 
betterment  of  their  living  conditions  while  teaching  are  truly  < 
couraging. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  rare  facilities  for  high  sch 
graduates,  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  to  eqi 
themselves  for  better  work  and  larger  pay.  The  opportunities  : 
service  were  never  greater.  What  better  thing  can  you  do  th 
to  give  your  vacation  time,  in  preparation  for  greater  future  se 
ice  ?  Especially  when  greater  efficiency  means  greater  service 
yourself,  to  childhood  and  humanity. 
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ouisiana  State  University  Summer  Session 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Many  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
rsity  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  session. 
iny  courses,  however,  are  modified,  and  competent  specialists 
?  employed  to  give  extra  courses  in  order  to  meet  the  particu- 
•  needs  of  teachers,  demonstrators,  supervisors  and  school  ad- 
nistrators.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  State  University  to 
tend  the  range  of  its  legitimate  service  whenever  and  however 
ssible. 

The  courses  designated  by  letters  are  of  secondary  grade  and 
i  given  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  special  classes  of  students. 

I  courses  designated  by  numbers,  for  which  college  credit  is 
owed,  however,  are  of  college  grade  and  in  no  sense  a  duplica- 

II  of  the  work  of  institutions  of  secondary  standing. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  designed 
dnly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students : 

1.  College  students  who  are  working  for  degrees  and  who 
sh  to  shorten  the  time  of  residence  or  to  make  good  deficien- 

!S. 

2.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of  all  types  who 
sh  further  instruction  in  academic  and  professional  work,  and 
Decially  those  who  desire  to  complete  courses  leading  to  a 
gree. 

3.  Superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
ecial  subjects,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
tional  leadership. 

4.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  teachers'  examination. 

5.  Those  who  are  able  to  complete  their  preparation  for  adm- 
ission to  regular  courses  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  or 
her  institutions  of  college  rank. 

6.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents,  who  desire  to 
aduate  from  Teachers  College  in  order  to  raise  their  profes- 
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sional  standing  to  college  grade.    Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
professional  courses  completed  in  other  institutions. 

ADMISSION. 

The  Summer  Session  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  high  schools;  to  teachers  holding  first  grade  certifi- 
cates ;  to  former  students  of  the  University ;  to  special  students  of 
mature  age  who  are  prepared  to  profit  by  the  courses  offered ;  and 
to  applicants  who  can  qualify  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  within 
the  current  Summer  Session  by  completing  work  not  amounting 
to  more  than  one  unit  of  credit. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Session,  but  all  applicants  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for 
degrees  will  be  properly  classified  upon  the  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates covering  the  work  done  elsewhere  or  by  examination. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Classification  Committee  will  meet  during  the  Summer 
Session  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  admission  to  regular 
college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  in  the  different  departments, 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

Prospective  students,  who  desire  to  enter  the  University,  are 
urged  to  bring  certificates,  covering  all  work  done  by  them  in 
high  schools,  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  order  that  proper 
credit  may  be  allowed. 

For  unconditional  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  16  stand- 
ard units  are  required.  A  first  grade  teacher's  certificate  will 
be  accepted  for  12  units.  Conditions  will  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  of  two  units,  making  14  units  the  minimum  for  entrance. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  information  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  classification  should  write  the  Registrar,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Eouge,  Louisiana. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK   DONE. 

College  Credits. — To  a  student  who  completes  any  course 
offered  in  the  Summer  Session  a  certificate  of  credit  will  be  given 
by  the  Louisiana  State  University.  This  certificate  entitles  the 
holder  to  credit  toward  a  college  degree  (B.  A.  or  B.  S.),  or  to 
entrance  credit,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  course.  College 
credit  is  given  for  all  courses  designated  by  Arabic  numerals ;  en- 
trance credit  is  given  for  the  courses  designated  by  letters.     Not 
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more  than  four  college  hours  may  be  earned  to  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 

State  Credits.  Certificates  of  credit  will  be  granted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  work  done  in  the  Summer 
Session,  according  to  the  following  conditions: 

Certificates  o\'  credit  will  be  issued  for  satisfactory  work 
done,  with  a  minimum  of  two  full  subjects  and  a  maximum  of 
three  full  subjects  per  week.  Certificates  for  State  or  College 
Credits  will  not  be  granted  to  students  whose  grades  in  any  sub- 
ject fall  below  a  minimum  of  75  per  cent.  Certificate  of  credit 
will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  increase  of  five  points  on  an  exami- 
nation for  teacher's  certificate,  or  to  an  extension  of  one  year  of 
a  valid  teacher's  certificate. 

For  State  credit  all  students  are  required  to  pursue  at  least 
one  professional  subject. 

LABORATORIES. 

In  many  features  the  laboratory  facilities  at  the  University 
are  excellent.  Regular  laboratory  courses  in  Agriculture,  Animal 
Industry,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Dairying,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Entomology,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Jour- 
nalism, Physics  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  open  to  all  students  who 
are  prepared  to  take  them. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Hill  Memorial  Library  is  the  general  library  for  the 
University  and  contains  more  than  forty-nine  thousand  volumes. 
In  addition  to  the  central  library,  many  special  libraries  offer 
ample  opportunities  for  research  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments.   . 

The  reading  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  general  references, 
with  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  scientific  journals  and 
reports,  thus  affording  valuable  facilities  for  all  students  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

DORMITORIES  AND  DINING  ROOM. 

The  dining  room  in  Foster  Hall  is  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  five  hundred  persons;  and  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  same  building  hundreds  of  young  ladies  may  find 
comfortable  rooms.  There  are  four  dormitories  on  the  Pentagon, 
the  fifth  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Mississippi  River.     These 
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dormitories  have  large  bedrooms  with  windows  and  doors  opening 
on  opposite  sides,  thus  insuring  a  constant  current  of  air,  day  and 
night.  On  both  sides  of  these  buildings  are  wide  galleries.  All 
the  dormitories  are  screened. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

A  sub-station  of  the  Baton  Rouge  postoffice  is  now  located  on 
the  University  grounds.  Lock  boxes  may  be  rented  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  All  students  may  have  their  mail  addressed  in  care  of 
the  University,  and  it  will  be  delivered  to  them  through  the  sub- 
station, which  is  open  during  the  regular  postoffice  hours. 
GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 

To  graduates  of  this  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank  a 
limited  number  of  advanced  courses  are  offered,  which  make  it 
possible  for  one  to  complete  the  work  required  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  Arts  or  Science  in  six  Summer  Sessions.  Before  regis- 
tering for  graduate  work  a  student  should  consult  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  Dr.  C.  E.  Coates. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Reg- 
istrar have  offices  in  Alumni  Hall;  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session  is  in  Peabody  Hall;  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  will  be  present  during  the  registration 
days  in  Alumni  Hall ;  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  will  after- 
wards be  found  in  his  office  in  the  Library. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Final  examinations  in  Summer  Session  work  will  be  given 
only  during  the  last  week  of  the  Summer  Session.  Examinations 
for  Summer  Session  credit  will  not  be  given  at  other  times.  Ex- 
aminations to  make  up  deficiencies  will  be  given  during  the  first 
two  days  of  the  Summer  Session.  Examinations  other  than  final 
examinations  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  concerned  only  upon 
a  written  order  from  the  Registrar. 

EXAMINATION    FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Prospective  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  certificates  and 
teachers  whose  certificates  have  expired  will  find  in  the  Summer 
Session  several  courses  designed  for  their  better  preparation. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  will  conduct  examinations 
for  teachers'  certificates  early- in  August. 
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SPECIAL    CONFERENCES. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  Literary  societies,  debating  clubs, 
entertainments  and  excursions,  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
meetings  of  seled  groups  for  the  study  and  consideration  of  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest  to  all  concerned.  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty are  always  glad  to  advise  and  participate  in  such  delibera- 
tions. 

RECREATION. 

The  campus  with  its  natural  attractions,  giant  live  oaks,  its 
historical  associations,  buildings,  walks,  the  river,  the  lake,  the 
athletic  field,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  manifold  interests  and 
activities  of  the  Capital  City  all  furnish  abundant  means  for 
diversion,  relaxation,  and  pleasure  for  the  student  after  his  day's 
work  is  done. 

A  special  student's  welfare  committee,  however,  is  charged 
with  the  express  duty  of  providing  suitable  entertainments  and 
free  amusements  for  members  of  the  Summer  Session. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  half-hour  period  for  general  assembly  purposes  will  be 
set  aside  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:30  o'clock. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  summer  sessions  of  our  universities  and  colleges  have 
become  conspicuous  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service  and  for  the  promotion  of  public  school  interests.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  they  are  now  centers  of  educational  activity. 
Here  teachers  and  public  school  workers  not  only  receive 
academic  and  professional  training  under  highly  favorable  con- 
ditions, but  they  become  acquainted  writh  each  other  and  with 
conditions  throughout  the  State. 

Progressive  principals  and  superintendents  are  making 
greater  and  greater  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  for  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Registration  blanks  for  enrollment  in  the  Teachers '  Employ- 
ment Service  Bureau  may  be  secured,  filled  out  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The  University  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  assist  school  authorities  in  securing  competent 
teachers  and  principals  from  the  membership  in  attendance,  and 
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to  aid  teachers  in  securing  positions  that  they  are  best  able  to  fill. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 

University  and  the  school  authorities  of  the  State,  hundreds  of 

teachers  have  thus  been  helped  to  positions  in  the  last  few  years. 

REGISTRATION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  16-17,  will  be  devoted  to 
registration.  Students  should  see  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification  in  Alumni  Hall  and  arrange  their  course  of  study. 
When  the  subjects  to  be  scheduled  are  selected,  go  immediately 
to  the  Registrar,  pay  the  registration  fee  of  $3.00,  and  get  the 
class  card.  This  card  should  then  be  immediately  presented  for 
enrollment  to  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  classes  to  which  the 
student  has  been  assigned,  after  which  the  card  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  Registrar. 

Students  rooming  in  the  town  should  leave  their  telephone 
and  street  numbers  with  the  Registrar.  This  is  very  important 
in  case  of  emergency  calls  on  account  of  business  or  sickness. 

THE    DEAN    OF   WOMEN. 

For  mutual  helpfulness  rather  than  restrictive  measures,  all 
women  students  are  required  to  register  with  the  Dean  of  Women 
before  returning  their  registration  cards  to  the  Registrar.  The 
signature  must  be  on  the  card  when  it  is  presented  to  the  pro- 
fessors for  enrollment  in  the  classes. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  Dean's  office  are  the  rest  room  and 
study  hall  for  the  use  of  women  students  at  all  hours.  Women 
students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  Dean  concerning  all  per- 
sonal matters  in  which  they  feel  the  need  of  advice. 

FEES. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.00  is  required  of  all  Summer  Session 
students.  In  laboratory  courses  where  breakage  of  apparatus  or 
injury  to  furniture  occurs  students  will  be  charged  an  additional 
fee  in  proportion  to  the  damage  done. 

ROOMS  AND   LODGING. 

Good  rooms  in  the  dormitories  including  a  reasonable 
amount  of  laundry,  may  be  had  for  $12.00  for  the  full  session  of 
six  weeks,  while  meals  may  be  had  at  the  Cafeteria  for  from  $15 
to  $20  per  month,  according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
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individual  students.     Booms  in  the  dormitories  are  furnished 

with  beds,  mat  tresses  and  Lights,  but  bedclothes,  towels  and  toilet 
articles  must  be  supplied  by  the  students  themselves. 

Good  rooms  and  boarding  may  be  seemed  in  private  families 
and  boarding  houses  for  $25  to  $30  per  month. 

SPECIAL   COURSE    FOR   TEACHERS. 

Under  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects,  many  courses 
are  offered  by  specialists  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  teach- 
ers. Besides  Method  courses  in  Elementary  Science,  Geography, 
Handwriting,  Reading,  note  courses  in  the  Theory  and  Art  of 
♦Teaching,  Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Measurements, 
Physical  Education,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Athletics  and 
Games,  and  teaching  courses  in  Botany,  History,  English,  Litera- 
ture and  Mathematics. 

INSTRUCTIVE  AND   POPULAR   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  entertainment  committee  have  arranged  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments which  we  believe  will  appeal  to  every  student  of  the 
summer  school. 

The  opening  reception  will  be  held  on  Friday,  June  18.  On 
Monday,  June  21,  Miss  Ethelynde  Smith,  a  soprano  of  Portland, 
Maine,  will  give  one  of  her  concerts.  Miss  Smith  is  an  artist  -of 
national  reputation  and  is  making  her  second  visit  to  Baton 
Rouge  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  University. 

June  22,  23  and  24  have  been  assigned  to  Rabbi  S.  B.  Free- 
hof,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati.  He  will  speak 
on :  I,  Hebraic  Origin  of  Some  Modern  Ideals ;  II,  Talmud  as  Law 
and  Literature ;  III,  The  Jew  in  Moorish  Spain. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Kelly,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  will  give  two  lectures  on  July  5  and  6.  His 
subjects  will  be:  I,  Positive  Rather  than  Incidental  Citizenship 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools ;  II,  Modern  Development  in  the 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Teacher  Training. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  supply 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  specialist  in  home  economics ;  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  rural  education,  and  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  an  authority  on  school  administration. 

Dr.  John  A.  Lomax,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  expected 
to  deliver  three  lectures,  two  of  which  have  been  definitely  se- 
lected:   "The  Ballads  of  the  Cow  Boys"  and  "Negro  Ballads." 
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In  addition  members  of  the  faculty  and  members  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  will  deliver  short  interesting 
talks  at  the  Chapel  assemblies. 

Motion  pictures  will  be  shown  from  time  to  time  and  the 
class  in  Story  Telling  will  hold  its  weekly  story  hour. 

TABLE  OF  COLLEGE  CREDITS  C.IVEN   FOR  SUMMER 
SESSION   WORK. 

The  value  in  Session  hours  of  each  college  course  is  given  in 

the  following  table : 

College  Credit 
Course  in  Session  H< 

Accounting  1.  2.  II.  L6  each 

Agricultural  Education  3.  9  each 

Agricultural  Engineering  V.  2.  3  each.  7^.  .^f. . . . 

Agricultural  Engineering  4 

icultural   Engineering  7 

Ag]  ononry  11.  12.  13  each 

Agronomy  16. 17.  18  each • 

Qomy  31 .  32  each 

Animal  Industry  1.  5  each.  .2.w.rf".  .*.  jSt 

Animal  Industry  4 

Animal    Industry    15 '. 

Auto  Mechanics  1.  2.  3  cadi 

Botany  1 .  2.  3.  4.  25  each        .  O  .  .*?®T 


( Jhemistry  1 .  2.  3  each 

Chemistry  7.  8.  9.  16.  54.  58  each 

Chemistry  28.  2  I,  30  each 

Chemistry  31.  32.  33  each 

Comparative  Literature  1.  86»»30,each^^.,.'.7 

■^  Drawing  1 .  2  each 

*-"  Economics  1.  2.  40  each 

t-JEducation  4.  10.  15.  31.  32  each 

^Education  -30 

BirETTiuil  Eii^tliLLi'iiAg  1.  Q.'O  each 

^English  1.  2.  3.  50.  60.  70  each 

^Entomology  2 \  & . .  \  .V 

^Entomology  10.  11  each 

* — Forestry  4-r.* 

{^French  1.  2.  4.  7.  10.  17  each. 


...... 


':: 


':■■ 


73 

% 

% 
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College  Credit 
Course  in  Session  Hours. 

Government  2.  3  each 1 

^Government  15 % 

^-  History  1.  3.  28.  30  each 1 

^Home  Demonstration  23.  36.  37.  38  each % 

4*  Home  Demonstration  41 1 

**"Home  Economics  4.  5.  31.  52.  56  each 1 

***  Home  Economics  53 % 

Horticulture  1 1 

J^~    Journalism  4.  5.  6  each 1 

Journalism  30s % 

jr-  Journalism  50 — 

>*-  Latin  2.  7.  9  each 1 

«^"Latin  5 % 

-^Latin  11 i/3 

^""""'Mathematics  1.  2.  3.  4  each . . 1 

^-^Mathematics  13.  14.  15  each % 

""Mathematics  18.  19.  25.  39  each 1 

-''-"Methods  1.  2.  3  each 1 

--Music  1.  2.  4.  5.  6.  8.  9  each 1 

C    Music  21.  24  each i/2 

J-~  Physical  Education  1.  2  each 1 

Physical  Training  1.  2.  6s  each y2 

Physical  Training  7s % 

Physics  1.  2  each .' 1 

Physics  4.  5  each % 

Physics  13.  14.  15  each % 

poultry  1 1% 

l*-  Psychology  4 .1 

^  Public  Speaking  2 1% 

i^  Public  Speaking  4.  11.  32  each 1 

Shop    1 . 1 

Sociology    10 1 

Spanish  1.  2.  3  each . . 1 

Spanish  13 % 

Stenography    1 1% 

Typewriting  1.  2.  3  each V2 

Zoology  3 1% 

Zoology  21.  23  each 1 


COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Professor  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr. 

3.     Agricultural  Education  (Home  Projects). 

A  thorough  study  of  the  home  project  method  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  is  taken  up  in  this  course  and  cov- 
ers such  topics  as,  purpose  of  home  projects ;  selecting  projects ; 
project  agreements;  planning  projects;  project  study  outlines 
and  project  study;  project  reports;  project  work;  project  super- 
vision; final  project  reports  and  analysis.  The  correlation  of 
project  work  with  other  high  school  courses  will  be  taken  up. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

9     Agricultural   Education   (Special   Methods). 

This  course  deals,  primarily,  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
teaching  animal  husbandry,  farm  management  and  farm  engi- 
neering in  the  high  school.  The  following  topics  are  taken  up : 
Outlines  of  courses ;  library  material  such  as  books,  bulletins  and 
the  best  farm  periodicals ;  outlines  of  laboratory  work  including 
material  for  such  work.  This  work  is  outlined  in  such  a  way  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  local  community  in  which  the 
school  is  established. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

ARICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Doran.  Mr.  NefL 

1.  Field   Machinery. 

Elementary  principles  of  mechanics  and  materials  are 
studied  in  their  relation  to  farm  implements.  Detailed  work  is 
given  on  the  various  field  implements  adapted  to  Louisiana,  and 
care  in  buying  machinery  is  stressed. 

Four  hours  of  class  and  eight  of  laboratory  a  week. 

2.  Farm  Gas  Engines. 

A  course  in  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for  the  farm.  A 
careful  study  of  gas  engine  principles  and  comparison  of  modern 
types  is  made.     Thorough  practice  in  repair  and  operation  is 
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given.    Brake  tests  are  made  in  studying  valve  timing,  ignition 
timing,  and  fuel  consumption. 

Four  hours  of  class  and  eight  of  laboratory  a  week. 

3.  Drainage,  Farm   Maps,  and  Terracing. 

A  study  of  the  benefits  and  the  importance  of  drainage  and 
the  control  of  hill  waters.  Making  and  using  farm  maps  is  given 
attention.  The  field  work  includes  exercises  with  the  steel  tape, 
the  drainage  level,  and  in  the  construction  of  terraces. 

Four  hours  of  class  and  eight  of  laboratory  a  week. 

4.  Farm  Structures. 

The  farmer's  building  problems  are  studied  together  with 
the  general  planning  and  construction  of  buildings  for  the  farm. 
Laboratory  work  consists  largely  of  drawing,  tracing,  and  blue- 
printing. Farm  buildings  under  construction  and  already  com- 
pleted will  be  studied. 

Four  hours  of  class  and  twelve  of  laboratory  a  week. 

7.     Farm    Mechanics. 

A  laboratory  course  giving  practice  in  the  use  of  all  the  tools 
that  should  be  in  the  farm  work  shop.  Exercises  are  given  in 
drilling,  thread  cutting,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  rope  work,  hand- 
ling tackle  blocks,  stump  pullers,  and  dynamite. 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

AGRONOMY. 

Professor  Hendrix.  Mr.  J.  L.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

FUNDAMENTAL.  FARM  CROPS. 

11.  Small  Grains. 

Oats,  rice,  wheat  and  rye  will  be  studied,  with  emphasis  on 
the  first  two.  A  general,  fundamental  study  of  these  crops,  with 
laboratory  study  in  identification,  grading  and  judging. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

12.  Field  Crops. 

Corn  and  cotton  will  be  studied,  seed  selection,  planting 
and  cultural  requirements,  adaptations,  etc.  Laboratory  of  selec- 
tion, judging,  grading. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 
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13.     Forage  Crops. 

Varieties,  selections,  planting  and  cultural  requirements  of 
grasses  and  legumes  for  Louisiana  conditions.  Laboratory  of 
identification,  grading,  detection  of  impurities,  vitality,  etc. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

ADVANCED   FARM    CROPS. 

Pre-requisite,  Agronomy  11.  12.  13. 

16.  Corn. 

Advanced  study  of  corn,  selection,  breeding,  variety,  adapta- 
tions, cultural  directions,  improvement. 

Laboratory  of  selection,  grading  and  judging,  market  classi- 
fication. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

17.  Cotton. 

Growing,  breeding,  cultivation,  grading.  Attention  to  inves- 
tigational work  at  other  Stations  and  comparisons.  Laboratory 
of  grading,  classification,  variety  studies. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

18.  Rice. 

Study  of  varieties,  breeding,  manuring,  harvesting,  irriga- 
tion. 

Laboratory  of  variety  identifications,  impurities,  milling 
qualities,  plantation  management. 

Four  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

SOILS. 

31.  Soil  Physics. 

Origin,  formation  and  classification  of  soils.  Study  of  the 
physical  properties  of  soils,  including  texture,  structure,  appar- 
ent and  real  specific  gravity,  granulation,  forms  and  conservation 
of  moisture,  temperature. 

Laboratory  includes  experiments  to  demonstrate  principles 
set  forth  in  lectures. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry  1.  2.  3,  and  Physics  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Six  hours  lecture  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

32.  Fertilizers. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  soils,  of  manures,  soil 
bacteria,  preparation  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  making  of 
fertilizers. 
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,  Laboratory  for  demonstrations  of  principles  given  in  lec- 
tures. 

Prerequisites:     Agronomy  31. 

Six  hours  lecture  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Professor  Cadwallader. 

1.     Animal  Industry. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  history,  distribution,  performance  rec- 
ords, breed  type,  and  adaptability  to  Louisiana  conditions,  of  the  „ 
Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Aberdeen- Angus  breeds  of  cattle. 

Six  recitations  and  four  hours  of  stock  judging  a  week. 

Prof.  Jordan. 

4.  Animal   Industry. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  nutrients,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, absorption,  distribution  and  assimilation  of  nutrients  by  the 
animal  body.  The  by-products  of  metabolism  and  means  of  their 
elimination.  Sources  and  utilization  of  energy.  Growth  and 
changes  in  the  animal  body  from  birth  to  maturity.  Systems  of 
estimating  nutritive  values  of  feeding  materials.  Feeding  stand- 
ards and  practice  in  balancing  rations. 

Six  recitations  a  week. 

Prof.  Jordan. 

5.  Animal   Industry. 

Pre-requisite,  Animal  Industry  4. 

A  study  of  swine  production,  embracing  factors  of  feeding, 
housing,  selection,  breeding  and  marketing. 

Six  recitations  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Jordan. 

15.     Principles  of  Dairying. 

Composition  of  milk ;  causes  of  variation  in  the  milk  constit- 
uents; commercial  uses  of  the  various  products  derived  from 
milk;  bacterial  fermentation  in  milk;  sources  of  contamination; 
control  of  fermentation;  composition  and  food  value  of  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  etc. ;  methods  of  creaming,  including  the  centrifugal 
cream  separator ;  tests  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  and  pre- 
servatives in  milk.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  application 
of  the  Babcock  test  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products;  operation  and  efficiency  tests 
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of  the  various  brands  of  hand  separators;  practice  in  making 
production  tests  of  cows  at  the  Experiment  Station  Dairy ;  prac- 
tice in  the  manufacture  of  farm  butter  and  cream  cheese. 
Six  lectures  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Cadwallader. 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Voorhies. 

Robertson  Hall. 

1.  2.  3.    Automobile  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  construction,  operation,  and  repair  of  the  modern  automobile 
so  that  he  can  properly  drive  and  care  for  his  car,  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  from  it.  A  number  of  the  more 
commonly  used  cars,  such  as  Ford,  Dodge,  Overland,  etc.,  are 
used  in  the  laboratory  for  instruction  purposes.  In  addition, 
many  different  types  of  truck  parts,  such  as  differentials,  trans- 
missions, etc.,  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  for  R.  0.  T. 
C.  instruction,  will  be  available.  Many  different  types  of  carbu- 
retors and  ignition  apparatus  are  used.  Frequent  practice  in 
locating  and  remedying  troubles  of  outside  cars  furnishes  addi- 
tional practice. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered  : 

Types,  lubrication,  adjustment,  and  replacement  and  care 
of— 

1.  Front  wheels,  tires,  axles,  springs  and  steering  gears; 
rear  wheels,  brakes,  axles  and  differentials;  drives,  universals, 
transmissions  and  clutches. 

2.  Motors  in  general ;  principles  of  operation ;  crankshafts, 
connecting  rods,  operating  mechanism ;  guiding,  setting  and  turn- 
ing valves;  lubrication  systems  and  oil  pumps;  cooling  systems, 
radiators,  pumps  and  thermostats;  carburetors,  vacuum  tanks, 
and  control  systems ;  ignition  systems  are  briefly  touched  on. 

3.  Ignition  systems,  coils,  timers,  interrupters  and  distribu- 
tors ;  timing  ignition ;  storage  batteries ;  generators,  cutouts,  and 
regulators;  starting  motors  and  their  drives;  switches,  horns, 
lights. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  taking  apart  and  reassembling  the 
equipment,  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  and  illustrations. 
Eight  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  each. 
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BOTANY. 

Mr.  Moreland.  Miss  Keller. 

Agriculture  Hall. 

1.  2.  3.     General  Botany. 

This  course  is  intended  to  "teach  the  fundamental  elemen- 
tary facts  concerning  plant  life,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  Bot- 
any as  rich  as  possible  as  a  revelation  of  those  broad  basic  princi- 
ples which  are  fundamental  to  all  true  culture."  | 

Text:     Gager's  Fundamentals  of  Botany. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Moreland,  Miss  Keller. 

4,  4a.     Systematic  Botany  of  the  Flowering  Plants. 

Prerequisites :    Botany  1.  2.  3. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  classification  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons. 

Manual :     Small 's  Flora  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  to  twelve  hours  laboratory  a 
week. 

Mr.  Moreland,  Miss  Keller. 

25.     General  Botany  (Teachers'  Course). 

Prerequisites:     1.  2.  3. 

The  materials  and  methods  used  in  this  course  will  be  such 
as  may  be  adapted  to  high  school  use.  This  course  is  primarily 
designed  for  teachers. 

Text:  Gager's  Fundamentals  of  Botany;  Ganong's  Teach- 
ing Botanist. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Moreland,  Miss  Keller. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Coates.  Mr.  Robichaux. 

Professor  Menville.  Mr.  Slater. 

Irion  Hall.  I 

1.  2.  3.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstration,  supplemented  by  laboratory 
studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
action. 

This  course  includes  lectures  on  the  detailed  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  more  important  inorganic 
chemical  products,  as  well  as  a  brief  course  in  elementary  metal- 
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lurgy.     The  laboratory  work  includes  some  inorganic  prepara- 
tions and  the  principles  of  qualitative  analysis. 

Students  having  one  unit  in  chemistry  for  entrance,  upon 
presenting  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  labora- 
tory work  accompanying  this  course,  may  be  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute six  hours  of  Chemistry  7.  8.  9  for  the  four  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work  in  Chemistry  1.  2.  3. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  omit  some  of  the 
experiments  in  the  regular  laboratory  work  of  Chemistry  1.  2.  3, 
and  will  substitute  therefor  certain  selected  experiments  bearing 
specifically  upon  agricultural  topics. 

Six  lectures  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Professors  Coates  and  Menville  and  Mr.  Slater. 

7.  8.  9.     Qualitative  Analysis   and    Elementary   Quantitative   Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  skilled  analyst 
as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  analytical  chem- 
istry is  based.  Courses  7.  8.  9  are  taken  in  sequence.  After  the 
student  has  analyzed  twenty  unknown  salts  and  mixtures,  the 
study  of  quantitative  analysis  is  begun,  typical  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  methods  being  chosen,  illustrating  the  care  in  manipu- 
lation necessary  to  secure  accuracy  in  results.  These  courses  are 
accompanied  by  weekly  lectures  on  the  theories  of  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  various  stoichiometric  problems  brought  up  in 
the  quantitative  laboratory  work. 

Each  course  twelve  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Slater. 

16.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  is  formulated  mainly  for  students  who  desire  a  brief 
course  in  organic  chemistry  and  do  not  intend  to  continue  the 
subject.  It  deals  with  type  reactions,  and  with  groups  of  organic 
compounds,  rather  than  with  specific  individuals. 

Prerequisite :   Chemistry  1.  2.  3. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Robichaux. 

28.  29.  30.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  type  systhesis,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  substances  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  practical  organic 
manipulations,  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry 
4.  5.  6  or  its  equivalent.   It  includes  a  study  of  specific  systheses 
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of  technical  importance,  and  is  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the 
more  recent  advances  in  organic  chemistry. 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  for  each  course. 

Mr.  Robichaux. 

31.  32.  33.     Principles  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  principles  of 
quantitative  analysis.  The  theory  of  the  balance  and  its  con- 
struction, the  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus,  and  the  theo- 
ries of  precipitation,  solution,  stoichiometry  and  indicators  are 
among  the  subjects  treated.  Occasional  lectures  are  also  given 
on  the  various  type  processes  and  their  limits  of  accuracy  ' 

This  course  includes  exercises  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar- 
house,  in  the  official  analytical  methods  as  prescribed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Official  Chemists,  and  also  exercises  in  the  following 
lines  of  technical  analysis :  sugar,  cotton  oil,  petroleum,  gas,  fuels, 
and  water.  It  is  supplemented  by  visits  to  sugar-houses,  gas- 
works, cotton-seed  oil  works  and  such  chemical  manufacturing 
plants  as  may  be.  accessible. 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

Professor  Menville. 

54.     Physical  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  short  course,  treated  largely  from  a  non-mathe- 
matical standpoint.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  main 
principles  of  physical  chemistry.  It  serves,  also,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  for  those  students  who  propose  to  continue  the 
study  of  physical  chemistry. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Slater. 

58.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

Special  chapters  in  advanced  chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  advanced  organic,  inor- 
ganic or  technical  chemistry,  covering  recent  chemical  progress, 
in  the  lines  indicated.  The  specific  contents  of  these  courses  will 
be  changed  as  the  occasion  demands.  For  the  Summer  Session 
of  1920  it  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  sugar  refining. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 

49.  50.  51.    Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Twelve  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 
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COMMERCE. 

Miss  Mendelsohn.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1.  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 

This  course  includes  the  rules  for  recording  business  trans- 
actions, the  principles  of  journalizing  and  posting,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  making  statements. 

Six  hours  a  week.  .Miss  Mendelsohn. 

2.  Accounting. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  1.  In  this  course  the  student 
is  made  familiar  with  the  keeping  of  accounts  of  various  kinds 
of  business  both  mercantile  and  industrial. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

14.      Banking  and  Office  Practice. 

The  student  is  here  given  a  position  in  the  bank-,  railroad 
office,  or  commercial  exchange.  He  is  passed  from  one  position 
to  another  as  rapidly  as  he  shows  proficiency  in  each,  and  the 
demands  of  the  departmenl  permit. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

16.     Commercial    Law. 

A  brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  law. 
This  is  not  a  course  to  train  Lawyers.     It   is  a  course  to  teach 

business  men  to  know  the  laws  of  business,  to  conform  to  them, 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  necessitate  a  lawyer,  and  to  get  a 
lawyer  when  they  need  one 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Stenography. 
1.      Phonics  and  Stenography. 

A  study  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  writing  by  the  Gregg  system  of  short- 
hand. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  practical  typewriters  or 
take  typewriting.  1. 

Ten  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 
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Typewriting. 

1.  A  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Machine. 

The  most  faithful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  is 
necessary  for  the  success  in  this  course. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

2.  A  continuation  of  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

3.  A  continuation  of  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE. 

Professor  A.  G.  Eeed.  Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

1.     Introductory  Course  in   Literature. 

A  comparative  study  of  representative  masterpieces  illus- 
trating the  literary  types.  The  popular  ballad  and  the  lyric  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  studied  this  summer.  Methods  of 
teaching  these  types  to  high  school  pupils  will  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 

Freshmen  who  have  had  four  years  of  high  school  English 
may  take  this  course  in  the  place  of  English  1. 

.Two  sections. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Reed  and  Miss  Bell. 

25.     The  Modern  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  contemporary  drama  in  continental  Europe 
will  be  considered  in  this  course.  Selected  plays  of  Ibsen, 
Bjornson,  Maeterlinck,  and  Rostand  will  be  studied  critically  in 
class.  Some  attention  is  given  to  dramatic  technique,  but  most  of 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  social  and  moral  ideals  set  forth  in  the 
modern  drama.    Plays  are  read  in  the  translation. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Reed. 

30.      Literary  Criticism. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism  from  Aris- 
totle to  the  present ;  study  of  modern  theories  and  problems ;  crit- 
ical examination  of  selected  masterpieces  illustrating  the  import- 
ant literary  types.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  literature  to  high  school  pupils,  the  masterpieces 
taught  in  the  high  schools  being  used  as  material  for  this  purpose. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Reed. 
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A   Sky   Picture  of  Some  of  the   University   Buildings 
DRAWING  AND   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Professor  Cooper.  Kobertson  Hall. 

1.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

A  course  in  geometric  drawing  and  isometric  and  cabinet 
projections. 

Text-book:  Tracy's  Introductory  Course  in  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory.  Professor  Cooper. 

2.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

Orthographic  projections. 

Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory.  Professor  Cooper. 


MECHANICS. 
1.  Joinery. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  tools  used  in 
woodwork  and  how  to  sharpen  and  care  for  them.  He  also  con- 
structs a  series  of  exercises  embracing  the  principles  of  mortis- 
ing, tenoning,  dove-tailing  and  gluing. 

Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory.  Professor  Cooper. 
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Part  of  the  Campus  as  the  Birds  of  the  Air  View  It 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Farris.  Professor  Prichard. 

Peabody  Hall. 

1.  General  Economics. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  laws  governing  the  production,  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

2.  General  Economics. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Economics  1  and  is  planned  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  more  important  problems  arising  under 
modern  industrial  conditions. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  1  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Farris. 

10.     Rural  Social   Problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  practical  working 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  rural  social  problems  and  the  construc- 
tive forces,  agencies  and  methods  of  progressive  social  develop- 
ment.    Such  topics  will  be  considered  as  movements  of  popula- 
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tion ;  rural  health  and  sanitation ;  farm  tenancy ;  the  family  and 
the  home;  the  rural  school  and  church;  farmers'  organizations; 
community  cooperation,  etc. 

The  course  is  planned  especially  for  teachers  in  agricultural 
and  other  rural  schools. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Farris. 

40.     Rural  Economics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  brief  survey  of 
the  principal  problems  in  producing,  handling  and  marketing 
farm  products;  rural  credits,  land  policies  and  tenancy. 

Text-books,  lectures  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Farris. 

EDUCATION   AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Powers.        Mr.  Garrett.      Professor  Haught. 
Peabody  Hall. 

4.      Educational   Psychology. 

In  this  course  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of  the  adolescent 
is  studied  with  reference  to  the  best  conditions  of  mental  growth 
in  the  simpler  processes. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Haught. 

10.      Educational    Measurements. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  superintendents  and  principals. 
It  prepares  them  to  solve  school  problems  by  the  new  methods  of 
measuring  the  attainment  of  pupils,  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and 
the  relative  values  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  or  of  man- 
agement. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Haught. 

31.      Measurements   in  the   Elementary   Schools. 

This  course  trains  teachers  in  the  use  of  standardized  tests 
and  scales  in  order  to  discover  the  specific  needs  of  pupils  in  the 
common  branches.  With  this  information  they  can  adapt  their 
methods  of  teaching  to  the  needs  revealed. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Haught. 

4.     Secondary  Education. 

This  course  comprises  a  practical  study  of  the  factors,  prin- 
ciples and  problems  of  high  school  administration  and  manage- 
ment. Such  topics  as  standardization,  government,  classroom  effi- 
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ciency,  courses  of  study  and  such  other  problems  as  grow  out  of 
existing  conditions  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

Text-book,  class  work,  reading  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

15.     School  Supervision. 

"While  this  course  is  especially  planned  to  help  supervising 
principals,  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  mutual  prob- 
lems of  both  the  supervisor  and  the  supervised.  The  necessary 
conditions,  aims,  standards,  underlying  principles,  means  and 
methods  for  securing  instructional  and  school  efficiency  will  be 
studied. 

Classwork,  lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

30.     The  Text-Book  as  a  Teaching  Tool. 

The  problems  of  this  course  grow  naturally  out  of  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  text-books  in  teaching.  The  functions  of  text- 
books in  the  studies  taught,  in  supervised  study,  modern  methods 
of  text-book  making,  supplementary  aids,  standards  for  judging 
elementary  and  secondary  texts  will  receive  consideration. 

Text-book,  lectures  and  reports. 

Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

32.     Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  who  are  preparing  to  take  the  state 
examination  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  Particular  stress  will  be  placed  upon  right  con- 
ceptions and  present-day  theories  and  practices  of  elementary 
schools.  Detailed  treatment  of  such  topics  as  organization,  class- 
room management,  elimination,  retardation,  time-economy,  com- 
munity activities,  courses  of  study,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  the  learning  and  teaching  processes,  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Lecture,  collateral  reading,  and  text-book  work. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Garrett. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Atkinson.  Mr.  Voorhies. 

Heard  Hall. 

1.  2.  3.     Direct  Current   Engineering. 

Requisite :     Physics  3  and  6  and  Mathematics  4. 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  application  of  direct-current  electricity. 
The  following  topics  are  presented :  elementary  electricity  and 
magnetism ;  the  magnetic  circuit ;  the  electric  circuit ;  the  dynamo 
as  a  generator ;  the  dynamo  as  a  motor ;  electric  distribution  and 
wiring. 

Alternating  currents  are  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
course. 

Text-books:     Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical. 
Engineering;  Franklin  and  Esty's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Four  recitations  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week  each. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  W.  A.   Read.  Miss  Barrow. 

Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

C.     Preparatory  English. 

This  course  includes  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamentals — 
spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  sentence 
structure — and  the  reading  of  suitable  masterpieces.  It  is  open 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  review  the  work  for  the  state  examina- 
tion, or  those  who  are  deficient  in  English  and  desire  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  classes. 

Two  sections. 

Six  hours  a  week.    State  credit.  Miss  Bell. 

1.  Composition  and   Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  representative  masterpieces; 
considerable  parallel  reading ;  and  the  writing  of  themes,  reports, 
and  essays.  Students  who  show  that  they  are  notably  deficient 
in  English  are  required  to  take  a  more  elementary  course  for 
such  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Barrow. 

2.  Composition  and  Literature. 

A  continuation  of  course  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Barrow. 
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3.  Composition  and    Literature. 

A  continuation  of  course  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Barrow. 

50.     Victorian  Poets. 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  William  Morris. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

60.     Victorian  Essayists. 

A  study  of  the  prose  of  Ruskin  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

70.     Modern  English  Phonology. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  the  sounds  of  English ;  de- 
tailed comparison  of  American  with  British  pronunciation ;  pho- 
netic transcription  of  prose  and  poetry.  This  course  is  designed 
as  an  aid  to  students  of  public  speaking  and  foreign  languages. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Stumberg.  Mr.  Major. 

"A"  Building. 

1.  Elementary  French. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  French.  The  class  periods  are  devoted  to  graded  drill 
work  in  grammar,  composition,  and  translation.  Such  attention 
is  paid  to  phonetics  as  will  enable  the  student  to  secure  an  accu- 
rate pronunciation  at  the  outset. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Major. 

2.  Elementary  French. 

The  work  in  the  grammar  is  continued  and  the  study  of  ir- 
regular verbs  is  taken  up.  Thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  dic- 
tation, composition  and  translation  is  given. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Major. 

4.  Intermediate    French. 

In  this  course  the  student  reviews  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  grammar,  fixes  definitely  his  knowledge  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  carries  on  work  every  day  in  composition,  dictation,  pro- 
nunciation, and  translation. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Major. 

7.     Modern  French  Prose. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  read  modern  French 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy.    At  the  same  time,  the  work  in  the 
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grammar  of  the  two  preceding  years  is  reviewed  and  continued. 
Composition  work  is  carried  on  daily  and  attention  is  paid  to 
pronunciation,  the  study  of  idioms,  and  a  closer  knowledge  of 
the  more  advanced  syntax.  Literary  appreciation  is  not  neg- 
lected. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stumberg. 

10.     French  Classicism. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.  Representative  works  of  each  author  will  be  read, 
partly  in  class,  partly  as  assigned  reading.  Supplementary  lec- 
tures on  the  lives  and  literary  significance  of  the  writers  will  be 
given. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stumberg. 

17.     Advanced   Composition  and  Conversation. 

This  course  in  speaking  and  writing  French  is  designed  for 
students  and  teachers  who  already  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  desire  to  gain  a  greater  facility  and  accuracy 
in  it.  The  course  is  intended,  generally  speaking,  for  those  who 
have  learned  to  speak  French  at  home.  Students  must  obtain 
permission  to  register  for  the  course. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stumberg. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Professor  Prescott.  Library. 

2.  Commonwealth  Government  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  includes  the  composition  and  qualifications  of 
the  electorate,  its  division  into  political  parties  and  factions,  its 
methods  of  nominating  and  electing  candidates  for  office,  how  it 
functions  through  elected  agents  formulating  the  organic  law,  in 
legislation,  administration,  and  in  the  settlement  of  controver- 
sies, and  how  it  controls  these  agents.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  machinery  created  for  State  govern- 
ment. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

3.  Local  Government  in  the  United   States. 

This  course  treats  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  local 
government  in  the  United  States,  including  the  power  of  the 
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Commonwealth  over  its  political  subdivisions,  and  how  this  power 
is  modified  by  the  principle  of  local  autonomy. 
Six  hours  a  week. 

15.     international   Law. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  nature,  historical  development, 
and  sources  of  international  law ;  the  general  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  states ;  and  international  relations  in  times  of  peace. 

Four  hours  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Prichard.  Professor  Stroud. 

Peabody  Hall. 

1.     English  History. 

This  course  is  an  elementary  survey  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  earliest  times  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Text-book,  recitation  and  reports. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stroud. 

3.     Modern  European  History. 

A  brief  but  interpretative  survey  of  European  History  since 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Designed  to  be  help- 
ful to  teachers. 

Text-book,  lectures  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stroud. 

28.     American  History. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  end  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expect 
to  teach  history  in  high  schools. 

Text-book,  lectures  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

30.     The  Study  and  Teaching  of  History. 

This  course  will  deal  with  methods  of  presenting  history  as 
organized  teaching  material,  dealing  with  such  problems  as  the 
nature,  scope  and  function  of  history  in  the  curriculum,  princi- 
ples underlying  its  study  and  the  helpful  uses  of  such  devices  as 
maps,  charts,  note-books,  text-books  and  tests. 

Text-book,  lectures  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS. 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER   TRAINING  COURSES  IN   HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

Miss  Kedzie.  Mrs.  Kean.  Miss  Gibbs. 

4.  Clothing  and   Dress  Design. 

Practical  work  in  hand  and  machine  sewing;  adaptation  of 
commercial  patterns;  drafting;  hygiene  in  relation  to  clothing; 
garment  making. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mrs.  Kean. 

5.  Clothing  and  Dress  Design. 

Continuation  of  Home  Economics  4. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  4. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mrs.  Kean. 

31.      Foods. 

Production,    manufacture    and    distribution    of    the    staple 
foods,  pure  food  laws;  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food. 
Text-book:     Sherman,  Food  Products. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  25.  26.  27. 
Six  hours  recitation  a  week.  Miss  Kedzie. 

52.  House   Decoration. 

Selection  of  house  plans  and  furnishings  for  different  in- 
comes and  locations  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  sani- 
tation and  convenience.  A  study  of  types  of  architecture,  in- 
terior woods  and  their  finishing,  color  combinations,  materials  for 
walls,  floor  coverings  and  draperies,  styles  of  furniture,  pictures 
and  ornaments. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Gibbs. 

53.  Household  Management. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  home ;  the  family  budget 
for  varying  incomes ;  household  accounts. 

Four  hours  recitation  a  week.  Miss  Kedzie. 

56.     Design. 

Principles  of  art  and  design  and  their  appreciation  in  every- 
day life.  A  study  of  the  requirements  of  interesting  designs ;  ap- 
plication of  designs  made  to  definite  practical  problems  by  use 
of  stenciling,  applique,  and  simple  decorative  stitches. 

Six  hours  recitation  a  week.  Miss  Gibbs. 
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COURSE  FOR  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  Home  Demonstration 
agents,  for  those  who  wish  to  become  agents  and  for  those  inter- 
ested in  vocational  work. 

36.  Home  Demonstration. 

Purpose  and  scope  of  home  demonstration  work;  methods 
of  conducting  in  a  parish,  club  and  community  organizations^ 
projects  and  programs  for  same.  Canning  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  glass  and  tin,  equipment  for  home  and  community  can- 
ning, business  side  of  canning  and  marketing  canned  products. 

Text :     Powell,  Successful  Canning  and  Preserving. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  high  school  food  preparation  or 
its  equivalent. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  six  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Gleason. 

37.  Home  Demonstration. 

Advanced  food  preservatiou  including  preserving,  jelly  mak- 
ing, drying  fruits  and  vegetables;  brining  vegetables;  canning 
meat;  utilization  of  above  products  in  food  preparation;  meth- 
ods of  demonstrating;  project  work  for  second  and  third  and 
fourth  year  girls  and  work  for  women  in  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Text :     Powell,  Successful  Canning  and  Preserving. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Demonstration  36,  or  one  year's  ex- 
perience as  a  county  agent. 

Two  hours  recitation,  six  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mrs.  Gessel,  Mrs.  Giesen. 

38.  Home  Demonstration  Food  Study. 

Planning  of  meals  for  the  family.  A  study  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  food  and  its'  function  in  the  body;  the  feeding  of  in- 
fants, children  and  adults;  preparation  of  the  school  lunch  and 
food  for  the  sick. 

Three  hours  recitation  and  two  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Kedzie. 

41.     Gardening. 

Gardening  for  Home  Demonstration  Agents.  A  study  of 
types  of  gardens ;  different  soil  types ;  methods  of  handling  soils ; 
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seed  testing ;  cultivation  and  after-care  of  garden  crops ;  control 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Students  should  also  take  Poultry  1  and  Dairy  23. 

Miss  Overbey. 

23.     Home  Dairying. 

This  course  deals  with  the  care  and  management  of  cow  and 
calf;  production,  composition,  and  uses  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  malted  milk,  desiccated  milk,  and  but- 
termilk ;  the  milk  supply  and  its  value  in  the  diet  compared  with 
other  foods;  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  cottage  cheese 
and  the  making  of  butter. 

Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Professor  J.  M.  Cadwallader  and  Mrs.  Eaton. 

HORTICULTURE  AND   FORESTRY. 

Professor  Lee.  Horticultural  Building. 

HORTICULTURE. 
1.     Principles  of  Vegetable  Growing. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  gardening,  theory 
and  practice,  local  marketing  and  the  elements  of  trucking,  hot- 
beds and  cold-frames,  transplanting,  cultivation,  grading,  pack- 
ing, and  the  canning  of  tomatoes. 

Text  and  lecture  :  Bailey 's  Principles  of  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing and  Experiment  Station  reports. 

Pour  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a 
week. 

FORESTRY. 
1.     The  Principles  and  Economics  of.  Forestry. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  involved  in  forestry,  prac- 
tice and  management;  the  forest  nursery,  a  discussion  of  species, 
their  distribution,  commercial  value,  and  uses  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  of  Louisiana,  Study  will  also  be  made  of  cut-over 
lands,  their  proper  utilization,  reforestation,  the  farm  wood  lot, 
propagation,  forest  fires,  forest  enemies,  forest  influences,  forest 
protection,  forest  economics  and  conservation  and  forest  nursery 
practice. 

Four  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a 
week. 
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JOURNALISM. 

Professor  Blain.  Mr.  Benjamin. 

State-Times. 

4.  5.  6.     Reporting. 

Practical  reporting  for  the  State-Times.  Practice  is  also 
given  in  proofreading  and  other  desk  work. 

Each  course  two  laboratory  hours  every  day.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

30s.     Special  Feature  and  Magazine  Writing. 

The  preparation  and  marketing  of  articles,  reviews,  and 
short  stories,  for  publication  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  agri- 
cultural, engineering,  and  trade  journals. 

Two  class  hours  and  four  laboratory  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

50.     Newspaper  Advertising. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  soliciting,  writing  and  laying 
out  advertising.    The  State-Times  furnishes  the  laboratory. 
Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Scott.  Miss  Latane. 

Basement  of  Library. 

Inasmuch  as  satisfactory  progress  in  Latin  depends  so 
largely  on  close  personal  application,  it  is  advisable  that  those 
taking  this  subject  so  arrange  their  schedules  as  to  allow  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  lesson  preparation  and  collateral  reading. 

In  every  course  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  will  be 
noted;  the  qualities  of  style  peculiar  to  each  author  will  be 
studied  inductively ;  the  particular  powers  of  mind  brought  into 
activity  will  be  discussed;  and  plans  of  conducting  the  work  of 
each  course  most  advantageously  will  be  considered. 

2.     Vergil. 

In  connection  with  the .  reading  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the 
Aeneid,  a  study  is  made  of  Vergil,  the  man  and  the  poet,  of  the 
Aeneid  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  of  its  sub- 
sequent influence. 

Text-book  :     Fairclough-Brown's  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Latane. 
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5.      Latin  Prose  Composition. 

A  course  in  prose  composition  and  grammar  to  accompany 
course  2. 

Text-book:     Gildersleeve-Lodge 's  Latin  Composition. 
Four  hours  a  week.  Miss  Latane. 

7.     Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.  The  author's 
conception  of  history,  his  sources,  his  sense  of  the  ethical  and 
dramatic,  qualities  of  style,  relation  to  other  historians,  Greek 
and  Eoman,  are  topics  presented  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  Livy. 

Text-book :     Chase  and  Stuart 's  Livy. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Latane. 

9.     Horace. 

Selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.  This  is  a  course 
mainly  for  the  study  of  Latin  satire,  its  representatives,  their 
personal  and  literary  characteristics,  their  themes,  and  modes  of 
developing  them.  Horace's  life  and  complete  works,  as  well  as  his 
criticism  of  poetry  as  an  art,  are  briefly  considered. 

Text-book:     Chase  and  Stuart's  Selections  from  Horace. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Scott. 

11.     Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

While  this  course  includes  principally  the  turning  of  con- 
nected English  prose  exercises  into  Latin,  due  attention  will  be 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  Latin  prose 
composition  in  high  school  and  college  courses. 

Text-book:     Gildersleeve-Lodge 's  Latin  Composition. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Miss  Latane. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Sanders.  Professor  Nichols. 

Professor  Welch.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

Professor  Cole.  Mr.  Garrett. 

B.     High  School  Algebra. 

This  course  consists  of  the  main  topics  of  the  last  year  of  the 
high  school  course,  and  includes  a  thorough  elementary  presen- 
tation of  quadratic  equations,  logarithms,  the  progressions, 
graphs,  and  other  subjects.     Correct  teaching  methods  stressed. 

Text:     Wells  and  Hart's  Second  Course  in  Algebra. 

Two  selections.     • 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Daspit. 
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_ 


The   Historic  Old   Pentagon  Viewed   at  a   New  Angle 


C.  Plane  Geometry. 

Books  III,  IV,  V,  of  the  AVent worth- Smith  text  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  course,  Books  I  and  II  being  prerequisite.  Chief 
emphasis  is  put  on  the  solution  of  original  problems.  Teaching 
methods  are  emphasized. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professors  Nichols  and  "Welch. 

D.  Solid  Geometry. 

Text :     Ford  and  Ammerman. 

Prerequisite :     The  essentials  of  the  plane  geometry. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cole. 

1.     College  Algebra. 

Logarithms,  Napierian  and  Common;  graphic  study  of  the 
linear  and  the  quadratic  functions;  linear  and  non-linear  sys- 
tems; determinants  and  their  simpler  applications  and  proper- 
ties. 

Text:     Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite :    The  equivalent  of  Mathematics  B. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit. 
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2.  College  Algebra. 

Polynomials;  inequalities;  determinants  and  some  of  their 
more  important  properties  and  applications;  complex  numbers; 
binomial  theorem. 

Text:     Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Welch. 

3.  College  Algebra. 

Applications  of  the  Progressions;  compound  interest;  per- 
mutations and  combinations;  probability;  infinite  series;  partial 
fractions. 

Text:     Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Nichols. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Text:  Bauer  and  Brooke's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

13.  Analytical  Geometry. 

The  locus  of  an  equation,  the  equation  of  a  locus;  the  straight 
line ;  the  circle ;  polar  coordinates ;  tangency ;  loci  problems. 
Text:     Bocher 's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Prerequisite :     College  algebra  and  trigonometry. 
Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cole. 

14.  Analytical  Geometry. 

Transformation  of  coordinates;  loci  problems;  the  ellipse; 
the  hyperbola ;  the  parabola ;  general  methods ;  properties  of 
conies;  asymptotes;  problems. 

Text :     Bocher. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  13. 

Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cole. 

15.  Analytical  Geometry. 

Diametral  properties  of  the  conies;  poles  and  polars;  in- 
variantal  properties  of  the  conies ;  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree.;  introduction  to  the  derivative. 

Text :     Bocher. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  14. 

Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 
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18.  Calculus. 

Studies  in  integration ;  the  definite  integral ;  applications  of 
the  definite  integral  to  evaluations  of  volumes,  surfaces,  lengths 
of  curves,  fluid  pressure,  centre  of  gravity,  moments,  attraction 
of  gravitation ;  Duhamel  's  Theorem. 

Text:  Osgood's  Calculus. 

Prerequisite :  Familiarity  with  differentiation  of  all  classes 
of  functions. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Welch. 

19.  Calculus. 

Curvature;  Law  of  the  Mean;  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's 
series,  and  their  applications ;  double  and  triple  integration,  with 
applications;  hyperbolic  functions. 

Text :     Osgood. 

Prerequisite :     Practical  equivalent  of  Mathematics  18. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

25.     Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Text:     Fine  and  Thompson's  Coordinate  Geometry. 
Prerequisite  :     Calculus  and  plane  analytical  geometry. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

39.     History  and  Teaching  of   Mathematics. 

This  course  will  treat  of    geometry,    particularly  of    those 

phases  most  important  to  teachers  of  public  and  high  school 
mathematics. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Nichols. 

METHODS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Beauchamp.  Peabody  Hall. 

Professor  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  After  teaching  two  years  in  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  of  Kansas,  he  became  a  graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

For  three  years  he  has  taught  partly  in  the  University  High 
School  and  partly  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  While  in  France  he  also  taught  in  the  Army  Service 
School  at  Le  Mans. 

Professor  Beauchamp  is  a  specialist  in  the  department  of 
science  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  his  work  will  be  schol- 
arly, stimulating  and  helpful  to  teachers. 
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1.  Methods  of  Geography. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  selection,  organization,  pre- 
sentation and  relative  values  of  typical  facts  and  problems  of 
Geography  as  aii  Earth  Science,  covering  in  part  the  work  of  the 
upper  grade  and  first  year  of  high  school.  In  the  study  of  geo- 
graphical elements  and  conditions  in  their  relation  to  life,  experi- 
mental methods  will  be  stressed. 

Lectures,  class  work  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  Methods  of  Elementary  Science. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  develop  the  spirit 
and  technique  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  study  of  the  facts 
of  the  physical  environment.  The  reasons  for  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary science,  the  organization  of  a  course  of  study  and  the 
scientific  treatment  of  such  topics  as  heat,  light,  sound,  power, 
water  supply,  transportation  and  communication  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Two  sections  will  be  formed  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding  and 
enhance  opportunities  for  service. 

Lectures,  class  work  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

METHODS    OF    READING. 

Miss  Rodgers.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  Rosa  Judson  Rodgers  is  a  graduate  of  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  and  spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  of 
Reading  in  the  Demonstration  School  of  that  institution.  At 
jpresent  she  is  Supervisor  of  Reading  and  English  in  the  white 
schools  of  Moiitgomer}^  County.  Alabama.  Miss  Rodgers  is  a 
specialist  of  excellent  training  and  tried  experience,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  her  work  will  be  stimulating  and 
profitable  to  elementary  teachers. 

3.  Methods  of  Reading. 

This  course  will  cover  in  content  and  methods  the  work  of 
the  lower,  middle  and  upper  elementary  grades.  It  will  deal 
with  what  to  teach,  with  when  and  how  to  teach  it,  and  with  the 
different  types  of  reading  and  reading  lessons  and  how  each 
type  should  be  handled  in  the  classroom.    Story  telling,  literature 
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and  language  work  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
will  be  given  due  consideration. 

Three  sections  will  be  formed. 

Lectures,  class  work  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

METHODS   OF   WRITING. 

Miss  Anna  Howard.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  Anna  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Gal- 
veston City  School,  is  a  trained  specialist,  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
ability  and  a  supervisor  of  wide  and  successful  experience. 

A.     Palmer  System  of  Handwriting. 

Classes  will  be  formed  for  all  who  desire  expert  training  in 
the  teaching  and  the  supervision  of  writing  for  all  grades  of 
pupils. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Stopher.  Professor  Charlton. 

Miss  McComb.  Mrs.  Schutzmann. 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 

Peabody  Hall. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

1.  Course  in  Beginning  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training. 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study 
of  music,  but  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  have 
had  some  previous  preparation  and  who  want  to  review  the  work 
and  receive  credit  for  it. 

Text-books:  Cole  and  Lewis'  Melodia,  and  Dann's  Dicta- 
tion. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Opdenweyer. 

2.  Course  in   Intermediate  Sight  Reading. 

This  course  is  offered  at  the  request  of  students  who  made 
credits  in  Music  1  in  some  previous  summer  or  who  have  had 
enough  music  study  in  some  other  school  to  be  able  to  pass  a  test 
for  credit  in  Music  1. 

Text-books:     Cole  and  Lewis'  Melodia,  Dann's  Dictation. 

Six  hours  a  week.  ,     Miss  Opdenweyer. 
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4.  Advanced   Sight   Reading. 

Difficult  solfeggio  worked  out  at  home  and  recited  individ- 
ually and  part  song  material  of  moderate  grade  to  be  sung  at 
sight  unaccompanied. 

Text-books:  Cole  and  Lewis'  Melodia,  and  standard  cho- 
ruses. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

5.  Harmony. 

Prerequisite :  Course  3.  This  is  a  course  in  musical  mathe- 
matics and  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  student  can  give 
two  hours  a  day  in  preparation  for  the  elass. 

Text-hooks:  1 1  armony  and  Ear  Training,  by  VY.  A.  White, 
and  First  Year  in  .Melody  Writing,  by  Thomas  Tapper. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzmann. 

6.  Harmony. 

Prerequisite:     Course  5,  or  oral  and  written  examination; 

no  credentials  accepted  for  credil  in  Music  5.    This  course  begins 
with  the  dominant  seventh. 

Texts:      White  and  others. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzmann. 

8.  Methods  and    Material,  for  Use  in   Primary  and   Intermediate  Grades. 

Prerequisite:     Music  •">  or  its  equivalent. 

Texts:     state  adopted  hooks. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

9.  Methods  for  Upper  Grades  and   High  School. 

^Iusic  3  or  its  equivalent. 

Texts :     State  adopted  books  and  others. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

Music  21.      Rendition  and   Interpretation. 

Some  standard  choral  works  suited  for  high  school  and  com- 
munity work  will  be  studied  and  some  demonstration  programs 
presented. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

Music   24.     Orchestration. 

Prerequisite :  Sufficient  training  in  an  orchestra  instru- 
ment to  play  acceptably  to  Professor  Charlton. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Professor  Charlton. 
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PIANO. 

The  pianoforte  department  offers  courses  of  study  to  stu- 
dents in  every  stage  of  advancement. 

In  order  to  encourage  beginners,  as  well  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced, a  juvenile  course  has  been  mapped  out  and  great  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  An  intermediate  or 
normal  course  follows,  after  which  an  extensive  advanced  course 
is  taken  up.  Recitals  by  the  juvenile,  intermediate,  and  advanced 
departments  will  be  given  frequently  throughout  the  year,  and 
pupils  are  required  to  appear  on  these  recitals. 

A  course  in  practice  teaching  and  accompanying  is  given 
with  practical  experience,  designated  by  the  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte. Pupils  finishing  the  advanced  course  must  give  success- 
fully one  public  recital  besides  the  theoretical  requirements,  in- 
cluding sight  singing,  harmony,  musical  analysis,  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Fee  for  piano  lessons  is  $10.00  for  the  term,  payable  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer.  Miss  McComb. 

CLASS  LESSONS  IN  PIANO. 

Two  or  three  in  a  class,  $5.00  each,  for  the  summer  term,  in- 
cluding rental  for  a  practice  piano. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  director  or  the  instructor. 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 

VOICE. 

The  department  of  vocal  culture  covers  correct  breathing 
and  breath  control ;  voice  placing  and  development  of  resonance ; 
control  and  use  of  resonators  (chest,  pharynx,  mouth,  nasal,  and 
head  cavities)  ;  tone  coloring;  mind  and  ear;  vocalizes  (studies 
and  exercises);  song  interpretation,  French  and  Italian  songs; 
patriotic  airs;  modern  songs  and  church  music;  opera  and  ora- 
toric  arias.  Individual  method  and  special  attention  to  begin- 
ners. Opportunity  for  public  appearance  and  practical  work  is 
given  to  pupils.  Miss  McComb. 

VIOLIN   A. 

The  beginner  is  started  with  material  that  is  adapted  to  his 
age  and  individuality,  and  presented  in  a  manner  both  construc- 
tive and  interesting.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  acquiring  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  those  things  that  comprise  both  theory  and 
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playing  of  the  instrument,  viz :  lines,  spaces,  notes,  intervals,  time 
values  (division),  the  clef  and  signature  of  keys. 

Methods:  F.  Solle  and  E.  Winn,  especially  adapted  for 
little  folks. 

Also  Franz  Wohlfhart  Op.  45,  Book  1. 

violin  b. 

For  those  having  studied  previously,  but  who  are  yet  in  the 
first  position,  a  knowledge  of  all  notes,  time  values,  key  signa- 
tures, and  some  knowledge  of  scale  formation  is  necessary,  after 
which  work  in  the  first  position,  with  possibly  some  third  position 
studies,  will  be  taken  up. 

Among  the  studies  used  in  above  course  are:  Wohlfhart, 
first  book,  Wohlfhart,  second  book,  Kayser  Op.  20,  book  1,  Kayser 
Op.  20,  book  2,  Pleyel  duets  and  melodies  in  first  and  third  posi- 
tion. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  intonation  and*  firmness, 
along  with  the  development  of  a  broad  legato  and  sureness  of 
attack. 

violin  c. 

Third  position  students  just  starting  are  given  material 
from  the  second  book  of  Franz  Wohlfhart,  Kayser  Book  3,  and 
Hans  Sitt,  with  some  Pleyel  duets  in  the  first  position,  also  solo 
pieces  in  first  and  third  positions. 

violin  d. 
This  course  is  for  students  having  previously  studied  third 
position.    Material  from  the  following  is  used :    Wohlfhart,  Kay- 
ser, Sitt,  Schradiek,  and  Pleyel  and  Viotti  duets,  and  solo  pieces 
in  the  third  and  fifth  positions. 

VIOLIN  E. 

For  students  studying  the  fifth  or  higher  positions,  studies 
from  DeBeriot,  David,  Dancla,  Schradiek,  Sitt,  and  other  pre- 
paratory work  for  Kruentzer,  Rode,  and  Fiorillo  is  given,  also 
duets  of  Mazas,  Viotti,  and  Haydn. 

Solos  for  public  presentation  are  studied  and  students  in 
this  course  must  appear  once  in  recital. 

Students  in  intermediate  and  advanced  course  are  required 
to  take  part  in  ensemble  playing  with  orchestra  and  also  Violin, 
Duos,  Trios,  and  Quartets. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dean  Tucker.  Mr.  Gormley. 

Miss  Smith. 

The  war  has  shown  the  need  of  a  sane  and  adaptable  system 
of  physical  training  for  youth  of  all  ages.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  appreciating  this  need,  has  prepared  a  course 
of  graded  physical  exercises  and  games  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  University  offers  the  following  courses 
to  prepare  teachers  for  this  work. 

X 

COURSES  FOR  WOMEN. 
Physical   Education  1   and  2. 

1.  Physiology  and   Hygiene. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  functioning  of  its  organs.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  matters  of  personal  and  social  hygiene, 
and  recent  developments  in  the  study  of  nutrition. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Tucker. 

2.  Emergency. 

This  course  includes  first  aid,  and  the  hygienic  care  of  the 
home  and  a  patient  when  the  illness  is  not  so  serious  as  to  require 
a  professional  nurse.  A  hospital  nurse  gives  demonstrations  of 
remedial  measures,  such  as  application  of  counter-irritants  and 
bathing  to  lower  temperature. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Smith. 

Physical  Training  1   and  2. 

1.  Gymnastics  and   Games. 

A  course  especially  planned  for  teachers,  including  free  hand 
series,  breathing  exercises,  military  drill  and  games  suitable  for 
the  eight  grades  and  high  school. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Miss  Smith. 

2.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  Games. 

A  graded  course  for  teachers,  not  only  giving  the  Folk 
Dancing  and  Singing  Games  suitable  for  the  eight  grades  and 
high  school,  but  also  some  special  material  to  be  used  in  May 
fetes  and  festivals. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Miss  Smith. 
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COURSES  FOR  MEN. 
6s.     Mass  Athletics. 

A  practice  of  the  group  athletics  for  men  and  boys,  based  on 
recent  developments  in  the  best  systems  of  physical  training  for 
schools,  and  amplified  in  all  the  training  camps  of  the  army.  It 
includes  the  handling  of  large  groups  of  students  in  formal  and 
informal  games,  and  the  use  of  the  shuttle,  relay  and  zone  systems 
of  scoring. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Gormley. 

7s.     Football  and  Track  Athletics. 

The  World  War  accentuated  the  value  of  our  combative 
American  games  in  developing  spiritual  character,  initiative,  and 
self-reliance.  Football  is  the  sport  most  exemplifying  this  de- 
velopment, and  emphasis  has  been  given  to  incorporating  it  in 
school  programs  wherever  possible  to  maintain  it  in  proper  rela- 
tions. 

A  course  will  be  given  this  summer  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  football  and  track  athletics  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  aim  to  handle  these  sports  in  high  school.  Short 
calisthenic  drills,  based  on  the  state  "Course  of  Study  and  Out- 
line ' '  will  introduce  the  daily  field  work  of  the  period. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  the  physical 
care  of  young  players,  treatment  of  the  injuries  and  training 
rules. 

Members  of  the  class  will  need  purchase  gymnasium  suits, 
which  can  be  used  for  track  work  and  much  of  the  field  foot- 
ball work.  The  intensive  practice  will  demand  complete  uni- 
forms with  all  protective  padding,  and  these  can  be  secured  at 
the  gymnasium  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

Five  periods,  one  and  one-quarter  hours  each,  per  week. 

Mr.  Gormle3r. 

If  men  enough  register  for  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  jus- 
tify the  course,  a  separate  section  will  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Stroud. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Atkinson.  Professor  Guthrie. 

Heard  Hall. 

1.  2.     General   Physics. 

Requisite:     Mathematics  4. 

This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  supplemented  by  numer- 
ous experimental  demonstrations,  is  designed  to  secure  a  thor- 
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ough  grounding  in  the  underlying  principles  and  fundamental 
laws  of  physics  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  desiring  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  part  of  a  broad,  general  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  of  those  who  intend  to  study  agriculture,  med- 
icine, or  engineering.  The  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are 
mechanics  and  sound. 

Text-book :     Spinney 's  Text-book  of  Physics. 

Each  six  hours  a  week. 
4.  5.     Laboratory  Work  in  General  Physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Physics  1  and  2  and 
consists  of  experiments  in  mechanics. 

Text-book:  Ames  and  Bliss'  Manual  of  Experiments  in 
Physics. 

Each  four  hours  a  week. 

13.  14.  15.     Theoretical   Mechanics. 

Requisite:    Mathematics  22  and  Physics  1.  2.  3. 
An  elementary  course  in  theoretical  Mechanics. 
Text-book:     Hancock's  Mechanics  for  Engineers. 
Each  four  hours  a  week. 

POULTRY. 

Professor  Gates. 

1.  Poultry. 

An  elementary  course  in  poultry  designed  for  beginners  and 
demonstration  agents.  This  course  consists  essentially  of  the 
principles  of  poultry  raising,  incubation,  brooding,  etc.,  the 
marketing  of  eggs,  and  other  poultry  products ;  the  principles  of 
mating,  breeding  and  housing ;  and  the  more  important  diseases. 

Six  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Adams.  Miss  LeBlanc. 

2.  Practical  Elocution. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  speaking,  the  training  of 
voice  and  body,  exercise  in  declamation.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  course  1,  but  may  be  taken  by  students  having  had  no  previous 
work  in  the  Department. 

Four  hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a 
week.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  offered  at  a  convenient  hour 
in  the  evening.  Miss  LeBlanc. 
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4.     Literary   Interpretation — Poetry. 

Each  student  selects  an  English  or  American  poet  for  his 
special  study,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  oral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  poet  and  memorizes  and  delivers  se- 
lected passages.  As  there  are  as  many  poets  studied  as  there  are 
members  of  the  class,  a  considerable  insight  into  the  interpreta- 
tion of  poetry  is  secured.  Prospective  students  are  advised  to 
bring  with  them  to  the  University  the  writings  of  two  or  three 
of  their  favorite  poets.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of 
drills  for  individuals  and  small  groups.  The  laboratory  hours 
will  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisites :     Public  Speaking  1  or  2. 

Pour  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work 
a  week.  Miss  LeBlanc. 

11.     Story  Telling. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying  story-telling 
and  of  the  types  of  stories  and  their  place  in  education,  supple- 
mented by  the  telling  of  stories.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  nature  story,  the  hero  story,  and  the  classic  myth.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  10,  but  may  be  taken  by  students  who 
have  not  had  that  course. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

32.     The   Drama. 

A  course  for  teachers.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the  mod- 
ern one-act  play.  Sources  of  material  and  principles  of  stage- 
craft receive  attention. 

Prerequisite :     Public  Speaking  1  or  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

SPANISH. 

Professor  Gearhart.  "D"  Building. 

In  the  summer  term  of  1920,  students  who  earned  credit  for 
Spanish  1  in  the  summer  term  of  1918  or  1919  may  be  permitted 
to  register  for  both  2  and  3. 

Students  who  register  for  Spanish  13  will  observe  the  meth- 
ods used  in  Spanish  1  and  will  have  one  additional  period  per 
week  for  the  discussion  of  text-books. 
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1.  A  course  in  pronunciation.  Unusual  stress  on  syllabifi- 
cation, diphthongs,  accent. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  The  fundamental  inflexions  and  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  three  regular  conjugations,  and  haber,  tener,  ser,  estar, 
will  be  studied.    Readings,  conversation,  translations. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  terms. 
The  use  of  the  imperative,  reflexive,  passive,  and  impersonal  con- 
structions. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

13.  Methods  of  teaching  Spanish.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  two  years  Spanish. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  observation  a  week. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Professor  Gates.  Mr.  Rosewall. 

Miss  Carpenter. 
Each  course  in  Zoology  and  Entomology  is  given  as  a  unit, 
credit  being  given  for  any  one  separately. 

3.     Genera!  Zoology  (Continued). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  1  and  2,  and  aims  to  demon- 
strate the  relation  of  animals  to  organic  life  in  general,  and  their 
economic  value  to  men.  Special  attention  is  given  to  such  forms 
as  are  of  economic  and  pathogenic  importance  in  Louisiana.  The 
laboratory  work  aims  to  train  the  student  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  microscope,  and  in  general  laboratory  methods.  "When  prac- 
tical, study  in  the  field  is  undertaken. 

Six  hours  of  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Gates. 

21.     Genetics. 

Requisite :     Zoology  1.  2.  3  or  equivalent. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  are 
discussed  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  Genetics  and  Eugenics 
are  based,  such  as  the  carriers  of  heritage,  continuity  of  germ- 
plasm,  laws  of  segregation  and  dominance,  the  determination  of 
sex,  etc.  These  topics  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  stock  breeder,  and  in  their  application  to  man. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Gates. 
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»"  23.      Evolution.  &v 

\Jv^  Requisite:    Zoology  1.  2.  3  or  equivalent. 

\A  continuation  of  21  and  22.  taking  up  organic  evolution. 
y\\V  with  special  reference  to  animals.  The  following  subjects  are 
discussed  more  or  less  fully:  The  mechanism  of  evolution  tin 
natural  selection,  variation,  and  mutation,  heredity  and  ortho- 
genesis; the  evidence  of  evolution  through  ontogeny,  morphology, 
and  paleontology. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Proi 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
2.     General   Entomology. 

Requisite:     Zoology   L.  2.  3. 

Continuation  of  Genera]  Entomology  1. 

The  course  continues  with  Lectures  and  recitations  upou  the 
various  orders  of  insects  and  their  control.    The  Laboratory  work 
completes  the  study  of  the  structure  of  insects  and  a  colli 
insects  will  be  made  by  each  student. 

Six  hours  of  recitation  and  i  ighl  of  Laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Rosewall. 

10.  Insects   Injurious  to  the   Household. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  resume  of  tie'  ordei 
insects,  leading  to  discussions,  lectures,  and  readings  relati] 

insects  common  to  the  household.     It   will  include  tin-  habits,  in- 
juries and  control  of  inserts  simpi;       a  household. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Rosewall. 

11.  Insects   in    Relation  to   Disease. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  transmission  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  man  and  animals  by  means  of  insects.  It  will  also 
include  discussion  upon  poisonous  and  parasitic  forms.  It  is 
primarily  to  put  the  student  of  medicine  and  entomology  in 
touch  with  the  discoveries  and  theories  of  modern  science  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  as  applied  to  both  man  and  animals. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Rosewall. 
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The    Educational    Outlook. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  fifty  years  is  a  pledge  of  the  people  that  the  rights  of 
childhood  will  be  protected.  The  necessity  for  emergency 
programs  passed  with  the  ending  of  the  world  war.  The 
future  welfare  of  community,  state  and  nation  calls  now 
for  a  continuous,  constructive  forward  movement  in  educa- 
tion. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  the  public  school 
service  of  Louisiana.  A  stable  and  adequate  system  of 
school  financing  is  being  firmly  established.  Better  pay  for 
better  teachers  is  finding  expression  in  the  revision  of  sal- 
ary schedules  along  lines  of  professional  merit.  Minimum 
standards  are  being  raised.  The  vital  interests  of  educa- 
tion are  becoming  real  factors  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  teachers  must  live  and  work. 

The  summer  session  offers  rare  facilities  for  high 
school  graduates,  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
to  equip  themselves  for  larger  pay  and  greater  service  in 
the  forward  movement. 
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Louisiana  State  University  Summer  Session. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE   OF  THE   WORK. 

Many  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular 
session.  Many  courses,  however,  are  modified,  and  compe- 
tent specialists  are  employed  to  give  extra  courses  in  order 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  teachers,  demonstrators, 
supervisors  and  school  administrators.  It  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  State  University  to  extend  the  range  of  its  legiti- 
mate service  whenever  and  however  possible. 

The  courses  designated  by  letters  are  of  secondary 
grade  and  are  given  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  special 
classes  of  students.  All  courses  designated  by  numbers, 
for  which  college  credit  is  allowed,  however,  are  of  college 
grade  and  in  no  sense  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  institu- 
tions of  secondary  standing. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE   SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  designed 
mainly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  stu- 
dents : 

1.  College  students  who  are  working  for  degrees  and 
who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  of  residence  or  to  make  good 
'deficiencies. 

2.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of  all 
types  who  wish  further  instruction  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional work,  and  especially  those  who  desire  to  complete 
courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

3.  Superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educational  leadership. 

.4.     Those  who  are  preparing  for  teachers'  examination. 

5.  Those  who  are  able  to  complete  their  preparation 
for  admission  to  regular  courses  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University  or  other  institutions  of  college  rank. 

6.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents,  who  de- 
sire to  graduate  from  Teachers'  College  in  order  to  raise 
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their  professional  standing  to  college  grade.  Due  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  completed  in  other 
institutions. 

ADMISSION. 

The  Summer  Session  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges, 
normal  schools  and  high  schools;  to  teachers  holding  first 
grade  certificates;  to  former  students  of  the  University; 
to  special  students  of  mature  age  who  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  courses  offered;  and  to  applicants  who  can  qualify 
to  enter  the  Freshman  class  within  the  current  Summer 
Session  by  completing  work  not  amounting  to  more  than 
one  unit  of  credit. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  but  all  applicants  who  wish  to  become  candi- 
dates for  degrees  will  be  properly  classified  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  certificates  covering  the  work  done  elsewhere  or 
by  examination. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Classification  Committee  will  meet  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  admission  to 
regular  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  in  the  different 
departments,  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

Prospective  students,  who  desire  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity, are  urged  to  bring  certificates,  covering  all  work  done 
by  them  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  order 
that  proper  credit  may  be  allowed. 

For  unconditional  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  16 
standard  units  are  required.  A  first  grade  teacher's  cer- 
tificate will  be  accepted  for  12  units.  Conditions  will  be 
permitted  to  the  extent  of  two  units,  making  14  units  the 
minimum  for  entrance. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  information  in  regard 
to  the  details  of  classification  should  write  the  Registrar, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

CREDIT   FOR  WORK   DONE. 

College  Credits. — To  a  student  who  completes  any 
course  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  a  certificate  of  credit 
will  be  given  by  the  Louisiana  State  University.  This  cer- 
tificate entitles  the  holder  to  credit  toward  a  college  degree 
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(B.  A.  or  B.  S.),  or  to  entrance  credit,  according  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  course.  College  credit  is  given  for  all  courses 
designated  by  Arabic  numerals ;  entrance  credit  is  given  for 
the  courses  designated  by  letters.  Not  more  than  four  col- 
lege hours  may  be  earned  in  the  Summer  Session,  three  col- 
lege hours,  however,  is  the  maximum,  if  graduate  work. 

State  Credits. — Certificates  of  credit  will  be  granted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  work  done  in  the 
Summer  Session,  according  to  the  following  conditions : 

Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  for  satisfactory 
work  done,  with  a  minimum  of  two  full  subjects  and  a  max- 
imum of  three  full  subjects  per  week.  Certificates  for  State 
or  College  Credits  will  not  be  granted  to  students  whose 
grades  in  any  subject  fall  below  a  minimum  of  75  per  cent. 
Certificate  of  credit  will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  increase  of 
five  points  on  an  examination  for  teacher's  certificate,  or  to 
an  extension  of  one  year  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate. 

For  State  credit  all  students  are  required  to  pursue  at 
least  one  professional  subject. 

LABORATORIES. 

In  many  features  the  laboratory  facilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  excellent.  Regular  laboratory  courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Animal  Industry,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry, 
Dairying,  Entomology,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture, 
Journalism,  Physics  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  are  prepared  to  take  them. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Hill  Memorial  Library  is  the  general  library  for 
the  University  and  contains  more  than  forty-nine  thousand 
volumes.  In  addition  to  the  central  library,  many  special 
libraries  offer  ample  opportunities  for  research  work  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  reading  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  general  ref- 
erences, with  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  scientific 
journals  and  reports,  thus  affording  valuable  facilities  for 
all  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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DORMITORIES  AND   DINING    ROOM. 

The  dining  room  in  Foster  Hall  is  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  five  hundred  persons ;  and  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  same  building  young  ladies  may  find 
comfortable  rooms.  There  are  four  dormitories  on  the 
Pentagon,  the  fifth  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  dormitories  have  large  bedrooms  with  win- 
dows and  doors  opening  on  opposite  sides,  thus  insuring  a 
constant  current  of  air,  day  and  night.  On  both  sides  of 
these  buildings  are  wide  galleries.  All  the  dormitories  are 
screened. 

POSTAL   FACILITIES. 

A  sub-station  of  the  Baton  Rouge  postoffice  is  now 
located  on  the  University  grounds.  Lock  boxes  may  be 
rented  at  a  reasonable  rate.  All  students  may  have  their 
mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  University,  and  it  will  be 
delivered  to  them  through  the  sub-station,  which  is  open 
during  the  regular  postoffice  hours. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

To  graduates  of  this  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal 
rank  a  limited  number  of  advanced  courses  are  offered, 
which  make  it  possible  for  one  to  complete  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  Master's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  in  five 
Summer  Sessions.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work,  a 
student  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  Dr.  C.  E.  Coates. 

THE   ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Registrar  have  offices  in  Alumni  Hall ;  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  is  in  Peabody  Hall;  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  will  be  present 
during  the  registration  days  in  Alumni  Hall ;  the  secretary 
of  the  Committee  will  afterwards  be  found  in  his  office  in 
Alumni  Hall. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Final  examinations  in  Summer  Session  work  will  be 
given  only  during  the  last  week  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Examinations  for  Summer  Session  credit  will  not  be  given 
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at  other  times.  Examinations  to  make  up  deficiencies  will 
be  given  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Examinations  other  than  final  examinations  will  be  given 
by  the  instructor  concerned  only  upon  a  written  order  from 
the  Registrar. 

EXAMINATION    FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Prospective  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  certificates 
and  teachers  whose  certificates  have  expired  will  find  in  the 
Summer  Session  several  courses  designed  for  their  better 
preparation.  The  State  Department  of  Education  will  con- 
duct examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  early  in  August. 

SPECIAL   CONFERENCES. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  literary  societies,  debating 
clubs,  entertainments  and  excursions,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  meetings  of  select  groups  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned. Members  of  the  Faculty  are  always  glad  to  advise 
and  participate  in  such  deliberations. 

RECREATION. 

The  campus  with  its  natural  attractions,  giant  live 
oaks,  its  historical  associations,  buildings,  walks,  the  river, 
the  lake,  the  athletic  field,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  mani- 
fold interests  and  activities  of  the  Capital  City  all  furnish 
abundant  means  for  diversion,  relaxation,  and  pleasure  for 
the  student  after  his  day's  work  is  done. 

A  special  student's  welfare  committee,  however,  is 
charged  with  the  express  duty  of  providing  suitable  enter- 
tainments and  free  amusements  for  members  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  half -hour  period  for  general  assembly  purposes  will 
be  set  aside  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12  o'clock. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

.The  summer  sessions  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
have  become  conspicuous  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  and  for  the  promotion  of  public  school 
interests.     In  a  very  real  sense,  they  are  now  centers  of 
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educationl  activity.  Here  teachers  and  public  school  work- 
ers not  only  receive  academic  and  professional  training 
under  highly  favorable  conditions,  but  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with  conditions  throughout 
the  State. 

Progressive  principals  and  superintendents  are  making 
greater  and  greater  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  Summer  Sessions  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  for 
their  respective  schools. 

Registration  blanks  for  enrollment  in  the  Teachers' 
Employment  Service  Bureau  may  be  secured,  filled  out  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers'  College.  The 
University  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  school  authori- 
ties in  securing  competent  teachers  and  principals  from 
the  membership  in  attendance,  and  to  aid  teachers  in  secur- 
ing positions  that  they  are  best  able  to, fill. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  school  authorities  of  the  State, 
hundreds  of  teachers  have  thus  been  helped  to  positions  in 
the  last  few  years. 

REGISTRATION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  15-16,  will  be  devoted 
to  registration.  Students  should  see  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  in  Alumni  Hall  and  arrange  their 
course  of  study.  When  the  subjects  to  be  scheduled  are 
selected,  go  immediately  to  the  Registrar,  pay  the  registra- 
tion fee  of  $3,  and  get  the  class  card.  This  card  should 
then  be  immediately  presented  for  enrollment  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  classes  to  which  the  student  has 
been  assigned,  after  which  the  card  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Registrar. 

As  a  general  rule  no  course  will  be  given  where  fewer 
than  five  students  have  registered  for  the  particular  course. 

Students  rooming  in  the  town  should  leave  their  tele- 
phone and  street  numbers  with  the  Registrar.  This  is  very 
important  in  case  of  emergency  calls  on  account  of  business 
or  sickness. 
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THE    DEAN   OF  WOMEN. 

For  mutual  helpfulness  rather  than  restrictive  meas- 
ures, all  women  students  are  required  to  register  with  the 
Dean  of  Women  before  returning  their  registration  cards 
to  the  Registrar.  The  signature  must  be  on  the  card  when 
it  is  presented  to  the  professors  for  enrollment  in  the 
classes. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  Dean's  office  are  the  rest 
room  and  study  hall  for  the  use  of  women  students  at  all 
hours.  Women  students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  Dean 
concerning  all  personal  matters  in  which  they  feel  the  need 
of  advice. 

FEES. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3  is  required  of  all  Summer 
Session  students.  In  laboratory  courses  where  breakage  of 
apparatus  or  injury  to  furniture  occurs  students  will  be 
charged  an  additional  fee  in  proportion  to  the  damage  done. 

ROOMS  AND   LODGING. 

Good  rooms  in  the  dormitories  including  a  reasonable 
amount  of  laundry,  may  be  had  for  $12  for  the  full  ses- 
sion of  six  weeks,  while  meals  may  be  had  at  the  Cafeteria 
for  the  lowest  possible  cost,  according  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  students.  Rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories are  furnished  with  beds,  mattresses  and  lights,  but 
bedclothes,  towels  and  toilet  articles  must  be  supplied  by 
the  students  themselves. 

Good  rooms  and  boarding  may  be  secured  in  private 
families  and  boarding  houses  for  $30  to  $35  per  month. 

SPECIAL   COURSE    FOR  TEACHERS. 

Under  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects,  many 
courses  are  offered  by  specialists  that  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  teachers.  Besides  Method  courses  in  Elementary 
Science,  Geography,  Handwriting,  Reading,  note  courses 
in  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Educational  Psychology, 
Educational  Measurements,  Physical  Education,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  Athletics  and  Games,  and  teaching  courses  in 
Botany,  History,  English,  Literature  and  Mathematics. 
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The  following  courses  may  be  taken  for  State  Credit 
or  used  for  College  entrance:  English  C;  Handwriting  A; 
Mathematics  A,  B  and  C ;  Music  A. 

INSTRUCTIVE   AND   POPULAR   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  Summer  Session  is  offering  an  unusually  strong 
and  attractive  series  of  lectures  and  entertainments. 

Four  Specialists  in  Education  from  four  of  our  great 
Universities  have  been  secured.  They  are  Dr.  David  Sned- 
den, Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
McMurray,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  The  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  Dr.  Calvin  0.  Davis, 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Snedden  was  for  seven  years  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  and  is  recognized  as  an  emi- 
nent scholar  and  author.  His  many  books  on  Educational 
administration  have  enjoyed  wide  usage.  He  is  known 
throughout  the  nation  as  a  wide  and  just  critic  of  present 
educational  problems  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  best  in 
educational  theory  and  practice,  combining  breadth  of  view 
with  common  sense  and  sound  judgment.  Dr.  Snedden  will 
deliver  several  lectures  on  June  17th  and  18th. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  besides  being  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also 
Editor  of  the  Educational  Review.  He  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  educational  history.  His  books  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  most  popular.  Dr.  Graves  will  be  at  the 
University  the  week  of  June  27th  to  July  1st  to  deliver  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  upon  educational  themes.  These 
lectures  will  have  both  cultural  and  professional  value. 

Dr.  McMurray,  who  is  scheduled  for  July  22nd  and 
23rd  for  lectures  along  the  line  of  his  life  studies,  is  so  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  Louisiana  and  the  South  as  to 
need  no  further  comment.  His  contributions  to  educational 
literature  in  Type  Studies  and  his  Conflicting  Principles  in 
Teaching  give  evidence  of  his  high  standing  and  helpful- 
ness as  an  educator. 
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President's  Home  and  Giant  Live  Oaks. 


Dr.  Davis  is  an  experienced  practical  educator.  He 
received  his  training  in  the  country  schools,  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Harvard  University.  He  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  the  one-room  country  school,  advanced  to 
teacher  of  history  in  the  High  School,  State  High  School 
Inspector  and  Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  Dr. 
Davis  is  also  an  author  of  note,  having  written  extensively 
on  the  subject  of  Secondary  Education.  Dr.  Davis  will 
give  three  lectures  along  the  line  of  his  specialty  early  in 
July. 

Dr.  David  Lefkowitz  of  Dallas,  Texas,  comes  to  us 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  for 
three  lectures  on  literary  and  cultural  themes.  Mrs.  Ira  D. 
Hasbrouck,  the  noted  lecturer,  specialist  in  nutrition,  and 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  has  been  secured  for  June  20th  and  21st.  Mrs. 
Hasbrouck  comes  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Association. 

The  L.  S.  U.  Quartet,  which  has  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  throughout  the  State,  will  give  their  program 
the  first  night  of  the  Summer  Session,  June  15h.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  Music  will  give  a  recital  during 
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the  early  days  of  the  session.  Motion  pictures  will  be 
shown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  class  in  Story-Telling  will 
hold  its  weekly  story  hour. 

On  Monday  or  Saturday  of  each  week  at  the  general 
assembly  hour,  Mr.  Leo  M.  Favrot,  State  Agent  for  Schools 
for  Negroes,  will  give  a  lecture  on  phases  of  the  Race  Prob- 
lem. 

TABLE  OF  COLLEGE  CREDITS  GIVEN    FOR  SUMMER 
SESSION  WORK. 

The  value  in  Session  hours  of  each  College  Course  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

College  Credit 
Course.  in  Session  Hours. 

Accounting  1.  2.  14.  16.,  each 1 

Agricultural  Education  3.  6.  9.,  each 1 

Agricultural  Engineering  2.  3.,  each H 

Agricultural  Engineering  4.  7.  9.,  each If 

Agronomy  14 1 

Agronomy  31 If 

Agronomy  52 1J 

Animal  Industry  2 1^ 

Animal  Industry  4 1 

Animal  Industry  31 % 

Automechanics  1.  2.  3.,  each f 

Botany  1.  2.  3.  13.,  each H 

Botany  13a.  25.  28.,  each If 

Botany  13b 2 

Chemistry  1.  2.  16.,  each If 

Chemistry  3.  with  Laboratory  7 2 

Chemistry  7.  8.  9.  28.  29.  30.,  each 1 

Chemistry  31.  32.  33.  49.  50.  51.,  each 1 

Chemistry  54.  59.,  each 1 

Comparative  Literature  1.  2.  17.,  each 1 

Dairying  2 If 

Dairying  23 1 

Drawing  1.  2.,  each 1 

Economics  1.  2.,  each 1 

Education  3 f 

Education  5. 10.  15.  25.  31.  32.,  each 1 
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College  Credit 
Course.  in  Session  Hours. 

English  1.  2.  20.  34.  41.,  each 1 

English  50.  62.  76.  83.,  each 1 

Entomology  10.  13.,  each 1 

Entomology  11 If 

French  1.  3.  6.  7.,  each 1 

Government  1.  2.,  each 1 

Government  12 f 

History  1.  2.  12.  14.  22.,  each 1 

Home  Demonstration  23.  36.  40.  41.,  each. 1 

Home  Economics  9.  18.  30.  31.  56.  64.,  each 1 

Journalism  1.  10.,  each 1 

Latin  2 1 

Latin  5 f 

Mathematics  1.  2.  4.  5.  13.  16.  41.,  each 1 

Music  1.  7.  8.  9.  16.  18.  23.,  each . 1 

Physical  Education  1 1 

Physical  Training  1.  2.  6s.,  each y% 

Physical  Training  7s f 

Physics  1.  3.,  each 1 

Physics  4.  6.,  each ... ... i 

Physics  13.  14.  15.,  each f 

Psychology  14 1 

Public  Speaking  1 1% 

Public  Speaking  5.  10.  20.,  each 1 

Shop  1 1 

Sociology  10 1 

Spanish  1.  2.  3.  5.  13.,  each 1 

Stenography  1 If 

Typewriting  1.  2.  3.,  each % 

Zoology  1. If 

Zoology  22 1 

Zoology  31 i 


Courses  of  Instruction 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Director  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr. 

3.     Agricultural    Education. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  home  project  method  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  High  School  is  taken  up  in  this  course 
covering  such  topics  as:  purpose  of  home  projects;  select- 
ing projects;  project  agreements;  planning  projects; 
project  study  outlines  and  project  study;  project  reports; 
project  work;  project  supervision;  final  project  report  and 
analysis.  The  correlation  of  project  work  with  other  High 
School  courses  will  be  taken  up. 

Frequent  visits  will  be  made  to  nearby  High  Schools 
to  observe  the  project  work  in  operation. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

6.     Agricultural   Education. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  as  to  how  the  agricultural  teacher,  in  the  High 
School,  can  best  serve  the  community. 

Following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered:  Com- 
munity organizations  such  as  school  fairs,  community  fairs, 
contests  and  social  clubs;  marketing  of  products  from  home 
projects — individually  and  co-operatively — as  well  as  the 
organization  of  local  marketing  associations;  community 
extension  work. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

9.     Agricultural  Education. 

This  course  deals,  primarily,  with  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  production,  farm 
crops,  forage  crops  and  soils  and  fertilizers  in  the  High 
School.  The  following  topics  are  taken  up:  Outlines  of 
courses;  library  material  such  as  books,  bulletins  and  the 
best  periodicals;  outlines  of  laboratory  work  including 
material  for  such  work;  use  of  land  in  teaching;  collecting 
material  for  class  work  and  for  purposes  of  exhibit  at  fairs. 

Six  hours  a  week. 
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AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Doran.  Mr.  Neff. 

2.  Farm  Gas  Engines. 

A  course  in  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for  the  farm. 
A  careful  study  of  gas  engine  principles  and  comparison 
of  modern  types  is  made.  Thorough  practice  in  repair, 
operation  and  testing  is  given. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Professor  Doran. 

3.  Drainage,  Farm  Maps  and  Terracing. 

A  study  of  the  benefits  and  the  importance  of  drainage 
and  the  control  of  hill  waters.  Making  and  using  farm 
maps  is  given  attention.  The  field  work  includes  exercises 
with  the  steel  tape  and  the  drainage  level.  Practice  is  given 
in  the  construction  of  ditches  and  terraces. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Professor  Doran. 

4.  Farm  Structures. 

The  farmer's  building  problems  are  studied,  together 
with  the  general  planning  of  farm  structures  of  wood. 
Drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  of  individual  buildings 
and  small  structures  are  made,  and  farmstead  plans  are 
studied. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  twelve  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Professor  Doran. 

7.     Farm   Mechanics. 

Training  is  given  in  using  and  caring  for  the  tools  that 
should  be  in  the  average  work-shop.  Practice  is  given 
in  soldering,  pipe  fitting,  use  of  taps  and  dies,  rope  work, 
and  in  the  use  of  stump  pullers  and  dynamite. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  twelve  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Mr.  Neff. 

9.     Gas  Tractors. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  2  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  types  of  gas 
tractors  suited  to  Louisiana.    The  planning  of  the  farm  for 
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adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  tractor  is  emphasized.  Thor- 
ough practice  in  the  handling  and  operation  of  various 
makes  of  tractors  is  given. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  twelve  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Mr.  Neff. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRONOMY. 

Prof.  Hendrix. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT. 
14.     Agronomy. 

A  study  of  farm  management  principles  with  special 
reference  to  conditions  now  affecting  the  farming  enter- 
prises; organization  and  development  of  systems  of  farm- 
ing, factors  affecting  results. 

Six  hours  class  a  week. 


PHYSICS  OF  SOILS 
31.     Agronomy. 

Origin,  formation  and  classification  of  soils.  A  study 
of  the  physical  properties,  texture,  structure,  granulation, 
forms  and  conservation  of  moisture,  temperature,  organic 
matter,  etc.,  of  soils. 

Six  hours  class  and  eight  hours  la  I  week. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

52.     Agronomy. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  the  grade  schools  of  the  State. 

Foundation  principles  of  soils,  crops,  use  of  fertilizers ; 
community  projects ;  practical  applicatioi 

Six  hours  class  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

ANIMAL    INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

2.     Breeds  and  Types  of  Swine. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  history,  distribution,  breed  type, 
and  adaptability  to  Louisiana  conditions  of  the  Duroc-Jer- 
sey,  Poland-China,  Hampshire,  Chester  White,  Berkshire, 
Tamworth,  and  Yorkshire  breeds  of  swine. 

Six  hours  of  class  and  four  hours  of  stock  judging  a 
week.  Professor  Jordan. 
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4.     Animal   Industry. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  nutrients,  the  process  of 
digestion,  absorption,  distribution  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
trients by  the  animal  body.  The  by-products  of  metabolism 
and  means  of  their  elimination.  Sources  and  utilization  of 
energy.  Growth  and  changes  in  the  animal  body  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Systems  of  estimating  nutritive  value 
of  feeding  materials.  Feeding  standards  and  practice  in 
balancing  rations. 

Six  recitations  a  week. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 
31.     Animal   Industry. 

The  purpose  of  this  subject  is  to  aid  those  who  are 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  Typical  lesson 
outlines  will  be  prepared  covering  each  phase  of  live  stock 
production,  and  teachers  will  be  shown  how  and  where 
they  can  secure  materials  with  which  to  supplement  the  text 
book  commonly  used  in  the  schools.  Teachers  who  take 
this  work  during  the  summer  session  will  be  able  to  increase 
materially  the  interest  in  and  value  of  their  work  during  the 
year. 

Conveyance  will  be  provided  to  enable  those  taking  this 
work  to  visit  stock  farms  and  study  animals  and  methods 
of  management. 

Four  hours  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

AUTO    MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Currie.  Assistant  Professor  Voorhies. 

1.  2.  3.     Automobile  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  modern  automobile,  so  that  he 
may  properly  drive  and  care  for  his  car,  getting  the  max- 
imum pleasure  and  benefit  from  it. 

Special  instruction  by  lectures  and  practical  demon- 
strations given  in  conjunction  with  a  text,  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  grasp  readily  the  best  methods  of  operation  and 
repair.    The  laboratory  equipment  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
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construction,  adjustment,  and  repair  of  engines,  transmis- 
sions, axles,  and  steering  gears.  Sectioned  carburetors 
are  used  in  connection  with  charts  in  the  study  of  carbu- 
retors. Starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  apparatus  consists 
of  boards  wired  and  equipped  with  modern  systems.  The 
Manley  revolving  engine  stand  is  used  in  all  engine  work. 
With  this  stand  the  engine  may  be  turned  to  the  most  con- 
venient angle  or  position  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  work  with  the 
laboratory  cars,  he  is  given  as  many  service  repair  jobs  as 
possible. 

Demonstrations  in  autogenous  welding  will  be  given. 

The  course  is  open  to  anyone  desiring  to  take  it. 

Eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  a  week  of  labora- 
tory work. 

BOTANY   AND    BACTERIOLOGY. 

Mr.  Moreland.  •  Mr.  Yglesias. 

Miss  Keller. 

1.  2.  3.     General   Botany. 

The  course  is  intended  to  present  ''those  large  facts 
about  plants  which  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  Botany," 
and  includes  such  general  study  of  plants  as  should  prece*de 
the  special  study  of  agriculture. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Mr.  Moreland. 

Miss  Keller. 

13a.   13b.     Special   Courses   in    Bacteriology. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  10.  11.  12. 

(a)  Soil  bacteriology,  (b)  Milk  bacteriology,  (c) 
Bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  12-16-20  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Mr.  Yglesias. 

25.     General  Botany  (Teachers'  Course). 
Prerequisites:     Botany  1.  2.  3. 

The  materials  and  methods  used  in  this  course  will  be 
such  as  are  adapted  to  High  School  use.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  teachers. 

Six  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Moreland. 
Miss  Keller. 
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28.     Agricultural  Bacteriology. 

This  course  is  intended  mainly  for  students  in  the 
Agricultural  College  and  for  teachers  who  desire  a  brief 
course  in  Bacteriology.  It  embraces  a  brief  survey  of  bac- 
teriological technique,  including  methods  of  sterilization, 
the  preparation  of  culture  media,  the  obtaining  of  pure  cul- 
tures, and  the  various  methods  of  staining.  The  subject 
deals  especially  with  such  phases  of  bacteriology  as  have  a 
direct  application  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  such  as,  a 
brief  study  of  bacteria  helpful  to  agriculture,  common 
pathogenic  (disease  producing)  bacteria,  and  sanitation. 

Six  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  a 
week.  Mr.  Yglesias. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Coates.  Professor  Horton. 

Associate  Professor  Menville.  Mr.  Robichaux. 

Irion  Hall. 

1.  2.     General   Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstration,  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  action. 

These  courses  include  lectures  on  the  detailed  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  more  important 
inorganic  chemical  products. 

Students  having  one  unit  in  chemistry  for  entrance, 
upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  laboratory  work  accompanying  this  course  may  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  twelve  hours  of  Chemistry  7.  8.  for  the 
eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  Chemistry  1.  2. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  omit  some 
of  the  experiments  in  the  regular  laboratory  work  of 
Chemistry  1.  2.  and  will  substitute  therefor  certain  selected 
experiments  bearing  specifically  upon  agricultural  topics. 

Six  lectures  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  a  week,  1.2., 
of  twelve  hours  a  week  of  Laboratory  7.  8. 

3.     General   Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  brief  course  on  the  metals  and  elementary  metal- 
lurgy. The  regular  course  in  Chemical  Laboratory  3.  will 
be  replaced  by  qualitative  analysis — Laboratory  7. 
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Six  lectures  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Chemistry  Laboratory  7. 

Professors  Coates,  Menville  and  Mr.  Robichaux. 

7.  8.  9.     Qualitative  Analysis  and  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per 
week.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a 
skilled  analyst  as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  analytical  chemistry  is  based.  ■  Courses  7.  8.  9  are 
taken  in  sequence.  After  the  student  has  analyzed  twenty 
unknown  salts  and  mixtures,  the  study  of  quantitative 
analysis  is  begun,  typical  gravimetric  and  volumetric  meth- 
ods being  chosen,  illustrating  the  care  in  manipulation  nec- 
essary to  secure  accuracy  in  results.  These  courses  are 
accompanied  by  weekly  lectures  on  the  theories  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  and  the  various  stoichiometric  problems 
brought  up  in  the  quantitative  laboratory  work. 

Each  course  twelve  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Horton. 

16.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  is  formulated  mainly  for  students  who  desire  a 
brief  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  subject.  It  deals  with  type  reactions,  and  with 
groups  of  organic  compounds,  rather  than  with  specific  in- 
dividuals. 

Prerequisites:     Chemistry  1.  2.  3. 

Six  lectures  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Robichaux. 

28.  29.  30.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  type  systhesis,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  substances  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  prac- 
tical organic  manipulations,  and  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Chemistry  4.  5.  6  or  its  equivalent.  It  includes 
a  study  of  specific  systheses  of  technical  importance,  and  is 
accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  more  recent  advances  in 
organic  chemistry. 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  for  each 
course.  Professor  Horton. 
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31.  32.  33.     Principles  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  quantitative  analysis.  The  theory  of  the  balance 
and  its  construction,  the  calibration  of  volumetric  appa- 
ratus, and  the  theories  of  precipitation,  solution,  stoichiom- 
etry  and  indicators  are  among  the  subjects  treated.  Occa- 
sional lectures  are  also  given  on  the  various  type  processes 
and  their  limits  of  accuracy. 

This  course  includes  exercises  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
sugarhouse,  in  the  official  analytical  methods  as  prescribed 
by  the  Association  of  Official  Chemists,  and  also  exercises 
in  the  following  lines  of  technical  analysis :  Sugar,  cotton 
oil,  petroleum,  gas,  fuels,  and  water. 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

Professor  Menville. 

54.     Physical   Chemistry. 

This  is  a  short  course,  treated  largely  from  a  non- 
mathematical  standpoint.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  main  principles  of  physical  chemistry.  It  serves, 
also,  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  those  students 
who  propose  to  continue  the  study  of  physical  chemistry. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Horton. 

59.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

Special  chapters  in  advanced  chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  advanced  organic, 
inorganic  or  technical  chemistry,  covering  recent  chemical 
progress,  in  the  lines  indicated.  The  specific  contents  of 
these  courses  will  be  changed  as  the  occasion  demands.  For 
the  Summer  Session  of  1921  it  deals  with  the  chemistry  of 
the  direct  manufacture  of  white  or  plantation  granulated 
sugar. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 

49.  50.  51.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Twelve  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 


A  GLIMPSI 


Miss  Boudreaux. 


COMMERCE. 

Miss  Mendelsohn. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1.  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 

This  course  includes  the  rules  for  recording  business 
transactions,  the  principles  of  journalizing  and  posting,  and 
the  methods  of  making  statements. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

2.  Accounting. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  1.  In  this  course  the 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  keeping  of  accounts  of 
various  kinds  of  business  both  mercantile  and  industrial. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

14.     Banking  and  Office  Practice. 

The  student  is  here  given  a  position  in  the  bank,  rail- 
road office,  or  commercial  exchange.  He  is  passed  from 
one  position  to  another  as  rapidly  as  he  shows  proficiency 
in  each,  and  the  demands  of  the  department  permit. 

Six  hours  a  week.    .  Miss  Mendelsohn. 
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CAMPUS 


16.     Commercial  Law. 

A  brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness law.  This  is  not  a  course  to  train  lawyers.  It  is  a 
course  to  teach  business  men  to  know  the  laws  of  business, 
to  conform  to  them,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  necessitate 
a  lawyer,  and  to  get  a  lawyer  when  they  need  one. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 
Stenography. 
1.     Phonics  and  Stenography. 

A  study  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  words  and  phrases, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  writing  by  the  Gregg 
system  of  shorthand. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  practical  typists 
or  take  typewriting  1. 

Ten  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 
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Typewriting. 

1.  A  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Machine. 

The  most  faithful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student 
is  necessary  for  success  in  this  course. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

2.  A  continuation  of  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

3.  A  continuation  of  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed.  Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

1.  General  Course  in   Literature. 

A  comparative  study  of  representative  masterpieces 
illustrating  important  literary  types.  The  popular  ballad 
and  the  English  lyric  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
studied  this  summer.  Written  outlines  and  themes  are 
required  as  a  means  of  securing  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  masterpiece  and  of  developing  greater  skill  in  com- 
position. 

Freshmen  who  have  had  four  >f  high   school 

English  may  take  this  course  in  place  of  English  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Reed. 

Miss  Bell. 

2.  General  Course  in  Literature. 

(May  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  had  course  1.) 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  literary  types,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  epic.  The  reading  (in  translation) 
of  the  national  epics  of  Greece,  England,  and  France  with 
a  view  to  studying  their  civilization,  manners  and  customs, 
and  ideals.    Practice  in  Composition  is  continued. 

Freshmen  who  have  had  four  years  of  high  school 
English  may  take  this  course  in  place  of  English  2. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Bell. 

17.     The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama. 

A  critical  study  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the  bril- 
liant group  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  who  paved  the  way 
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for  Shakespeare.    Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dramas 
of  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Keed. 

DAIRYING. 

Professor  Cadwallader. 

2.     Principles  of  Dairying. 

Composition  of  milk;  causes  of  variation  in  the  milk 
constituents;  commercial  uses  of  the  various  products  de- 
rived from  milk;  bacterial  fermentation  in  milk;  sources 
of  contamination ;  control  of  fermentation ;  composition  and 
food  value  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  etc. ;  methods  of  cream- 
ing, including  the  centrifugal  cream  separator;  tests  for 
the  detection  of  adulterations  and  preservatives  in  milk. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  application  of  the  Babcock 
test  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  dairy  products;  operation  and  efficiency  tests 
of  the  various  brands  of  hand  separators ;  practice  in  mak- 
ing production  tests  of  cows  at  the  Experiment  Station 
Dairy;  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  butter  and 
cream  cheese. 

Six  lectures  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Cadwallader. 

DRAWING  AND   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Professor  Cooper.  Robertson  Hall. 

1.  Mechanical    Drawing. 

A  course  in  geometric  drawing  and  isometric  and  cab- 
inet projections. 

Text-book:     Tracy's  Introductory  Course  in  Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 

Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory. 

Professor  Cooper. 

2.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

Orthographic  projections. 
Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory. 

Professor  Cooper. 
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MECHANICS. 
1.     Joinery. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  tools 
used  in  wood  work  and  how  to  sharpen  and  care  for  them. 
He  also  constructs  a  series  of  exercises  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  mortising,  tenoning,  dove-tailing  and  gluing. 

Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory. 

Professor  Cooper. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Associate  Professor  Farris. 
Peabody  Hall. 

1.  General   Economics. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  general  laws  governing  the  production,  consump- 
tion and  distribution'  of  wealth. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  General   Economics. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Economics  1.  and  is  planned 
to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  more  important  problems 
arising  under  modern  industrial  conditions. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  1.  or  the 
equivalent. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

10.     Rural  Social  Problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  practical 
working  analysis  of  the  factors  of  rural  social  problems  and 
the  constructive  forces,  agencies  and  methods  of  progres- 
sive social  development.  Such  topics  will  be  considered  as 
movements  of  population ;  rural  health  and  sanitation ;  farm 
tenancy;  the  family  and  the  home;  the  rural  school  and 
church;  farmers'  organizations;  community  co-operation, 
etc. 

The  course  is  planned  especially  for  teachers  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  rural  schools. 
Six  hours  a  week. 
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EDUCATION. 

Professor  Powers  Mr.  Young  Professor  Bean 

Peabody  Hall 
3.     School  Hygiene. 

A  consideration  of  the  health  movement  and  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  as  agencies  for  the  conservation  of 
health.  A  study  of  the  hygienic  aspects  of  school  buildings 
and  classroom  conditions  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  to  various  school  activities,  to  postures, 
exercise  and  fatigue,  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  the  details  of  management. 

Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

5.     Secondary  Education. 

A  study  of  the  guiding  principles  in  high  school  teach- 
ing and  class  control.  Suggestive  topics  treated  are :  Deal- 
ing with  adolescent  pupils ;  discipline  and  government ;  the 
learning  and  teaching  processes;  the  motivation  of  pupils; 
supervised  study;  lesson  planning;  methods  of  the  recita- 
tion; and  the  organization  of  the  subjects  in  the  curri- 
culum as  teaching  material.  Preparatory  to  practice  teach- 
ing. 

Text-book,  class  work,  readings,  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Young. 

10.     Educational  Measurements. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals. It  prepares  them  to  solve  school  problems  by  the 
new  methods  of  measuring  the  attainment  of  pupils,  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  and  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  or  of  management. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Bean. 

15.     School  Supervision. 

While  this  course  is  especially  planned  to  help  super- 
vising principals,  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
mutual  problems  of  both  the  supervisor  and  the  supervised. 
!  The  necessary  conditions,  aims,  standards,  underlying  prin- 
ciples, means  and  methods  for  securing  instructional  and 
school  efficiency  will  be  studied. 

Classwork,  lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 
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25.     The  Junior  High  School. 

The  movement  to  establish  an  intermediate  school  in 
our  public  school  system  has  reached  such  proportions  and 
importance  as  to  justify  its  detailed  investigation.  This 
course  purposes  to  study  the  Junior  High  School  as  to 
origin,  organization,  program  of  studies,  housing,  types, 
and  peculiar  functions  and  problems,  when  viewed  as  an 
institution  for  educational  service  in  a  democracy. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

31.  Measurements  in  the   Elementary  Schools. 

This  course  trains  teachers  in  the  use  of  standardized 
tests  and  scales  in  order  to  discover  the  specific  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  common  branches.  With  this  information 
they  can  adapt  their  methods  of  teaching  to  the  needs 
revealed. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Bean. 

32.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  who  are  preparing 
to  take  the  state  examination  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  Particular 
stress  will  be  placed  upon  right  conceptions  and  present-day 
theories  and  practices  of  elementary  schools.  Detailed 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  organization,  class-room  man- 
agement, elimination,  retardation,  time-economy,  commun- 
ity activities,  courses  of  study,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  the  learning  and  teaching  processes,  and 
scholarship. 

Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  text-book  work. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Young. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Assistant  Professor  L.  C.  McVoy. 

Misses  Garig.  Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

C.     Preparatory   English. 

This  course,  which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, is  open  to  teachers  wishing  to  review  the  work  for  the 
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State  examination  and  to  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college  classes.  It  includes  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  from  the 
functional  as  well  as  the  technical  standpoint.  Analysis 
and  parsing  will  be  stressed. 
Three  sections. 
Six  hours  a  week.    State  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  McVoy. 
Misses  Garig  and  Bell. 

1.  Composition  and   Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  representative  master- 
pieces; considerable  parallel  reading;  and  the  writing  of 
themes,  reports,  and  essays.    Students  who  show  that  the- 
are  notably  deficient  in  English  are  required  to  take  a  more 
elementary  course  for  such  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Misses  Garig. 

2.  Composition  and  Literature. 

A  continuation  of  course  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Misses  Garig. 

20.     Shakespeare. 

A  close  and  critical  study  of  selected  plays.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  theatrical  conditions  of  his  times,  the  principles 
of  his  dramatic  art,  and  the  interpretation  of  character  and 
action  in  his  dramas. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

34.     The  Romantic  Poets. 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Keats. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

41.     Tennyson. 

A  critical  study  of  the  poet's  works,  with  a  considera- 
tion of  his  relation  to  the  important  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Six  hours  a  week.        Assistant  Professor  McVoy. 

50.     Victorian   Poets. 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Swin- 
burne. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 
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62.     Victorian  Essayists. 

A  study  of  the  prose  of  Newman,  Bagehot,  and  Pater. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

76.     The  Teaching  of  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  for  high  school  teachers,  and 
presents  a  method  of  teaching  grammar.  It  comprises  a 
study  of  the  English  sentence  in  its  various  structural 
possibilities ;  uses  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis; idioms;  disputed  constructions;  and  usage  of  the 
best  writers  and  speakers. 

Six  hours  a  week.         Assistant  Professor  McVoy. 

83.     The  Teaching  of  English. 

Designed  primarily  for  high  school  teachers,  but  open 
to  teachers  in  the  grades.  The  course  deals  with  general 
problems  of  teaching  composition  and  literature.  Some  of 
the  problems  are:  Aims  of  English  teaching;  organizing 
the  course;  socializing  the  work  in  composition;  effective 
methods  of  reading  themes;  relation  of  oral  and  written 
composition ;  how  to  teach  the  various  types  of  literature ; 
and  ways  of  handling  the  collateral  reading.  Each  topic  is 
illustrated  by  the  English  work  of  the  Demonstration  high 
school;  masterpieces  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  are  used  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  literature. 
Six  hours  a  week. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Miss  Bell. 

FRENCH. 

Assistant  Professor  Major 

1.     Elementary   French. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  French.  The  class  periods  are  devoted  to 
graded  drill  work  in  grammar,  composition  and  transla- 
tion. Such  attention  is  given  to  phonetics  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  secure  a  good  pronunciation. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

3.     Elementary   French. 

The  work  in  the  grammar  is  continued  and  the  study 
of  irregular  verbs  taken  up.    Repeated  drills  on  pronuncia- 
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tion,  composition,  and  translation  are  given.     Easy  collat- 
eral reading  is  required. 
Six  hours  a  week. 

6.  Intermediate  French. 

In  this  course  the  student  reviews  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  fixes  his  knowledge  of  irregular 
verbs.  Drill  is  -given  every  day  in  composition,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  translation.    Collateral  reading  is  required. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

7.  Elementary  French. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  read  modern 
French  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  work  preceding  is 
reviewed  and  continued.  Composition  work  is  carried  on 
daily,  and  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation,  the  study  of 
idioms,  and  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  syn- 
tax. Literary  appreciation  is  not  neglected.  Collateral 
reading  is  required. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Professor  Prescott.  Library. 

1.  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  includes  the  origins  of  American  political 
institutions,  the  evolution  of  the  party  system,  the  doctrine 
of  limited  government,  the  election  and  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  organization  powers  and  procedure  of  Congress, 
the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts,  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  and  their  functions,  and  the 
growing  sphere  of  Federal  activities. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  State  Government  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  includes  the  composition  and  qualifications 
of  the  electorate,  its  division  into  political  parties  and  fac- 
tions, its  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  candidates  for 
office,  how  it  functions  through  elected  agents  in  formulat- 
ing the  organic  law,  in  legislation,  in  administration,  and 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies,  and  how  it  controls  these 
agents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory machinery  created  for  State  government. 

Six  hours  a  week. 
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12.     State  Constitutions. 

The  process  of  constitution-making,  including  the  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  constitutional  conventions,  the 
distinction  between  constitutional  and  statutory  matter, 
and  fundamental  provisions  deemed  essential  in  American 
State  government. 

Four  hours  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Prichard.  Asst.  Professor  Stroud. 

LIBRARY. 

1.  English  History. 

An  elementary  survey  of  the  History  of  England  from 
the  earliest  times  to  about  1789. 

Text-book,  maps,  recitations,  and  reports. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Asst.  Professor  Stroud. 

2.  English  and  Continental  European   History. 

An  elementary  course  tracing  the  History  of  England 
and  Continental  Europe  from  1689  to  1848. 
Text-book,  maps,  recitations,  and  reports. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Asst.  Professor  Stroud. 

12.     Contemporary   European   History. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  stressing  the  political,  colonial, 
commercial,  and  military  rivalries  which  led  to  the  alliances 
and  counter-alliances  culminating  in  the  world  war.  The 
Peace  Treaty,  League  of  Nations,  and  present  conditions  in 
Europe  will  be  emphasized. 

Text-book,  lectures,  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

14.     Economic   History  of  the   United   States. 

A  survey  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  from  the  planting  of  the  colonies  in  the  New  World 
to  the  present  time. 

Text-book,  lectures,  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 
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22.     Contemporary  History  of  the  United  States. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  United  States  History 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  period  since  1900,  covering  such  topics  as  imperialism, 
diplomatic  problems,  party  issues,  and  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War. 

Text-book,  lectures,  and  readings. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

HOME   ECONOMICS. 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSES. 

Miss  Sebastian,  Director.  Miss  Kearby. 

Miss  Chapman. 

9.     Children's  Clothing. 

A  study  of  the  selection  of  materials  and  principles  of 
construction  suitable  for  children's  garments. 

Prerequisites :    Home  Economics  4.  5.  6.,  or  equivalent. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Sebastian. 

18.     Millinery. 

A  study  of  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  sim- 
pler types  of  hat  construction. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Kearby. 

30.  Meal   Planning  and  Serving. 

A  study  of  food  combinations  and  of  table  service  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  suitability,  cost  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Prerequisites :  Food  Preparation  25.  26.  27.,  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Chapman. 

31.  Nutrition. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nutri- 
tion and  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foodstuffs. 

Prerequisites,  Organic  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  25. 
26.  27. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Chapman. 
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56.     Design. 

Theory  of  color  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  design  to  the  house  and  its  furnishings. 

Prerequisite:     Home  Economics  55. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Kearby. 

64.     Teaching  of  Home   Economics. 

A  methods  course  offered  for  teachers  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Six  recitations  a  week.  Miss  Sebastian. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION. 
COURSES  FOR  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 

Professor  Cadwallader.  Miss  Overby. 

36.      Home   Demonstration. 

Food  Preservation;  work  for  girls  in  clubs  and  for 
women  in  community  organizations;  methods  of  demon- 
strating. 

Two  hours  recitation  and  eighl  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Norma  Overby. 

40.  Poultry. 

Principles  of  poultry  raising,  incubation,  brooding,  etc., 
marketing  of  poultry  products;  principles  of  mating,  breed- 
ing, and  housing;  and  the  more  important  diseases. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Norma  Overby. 

41.  Gardening. 

A  study  of  types  of  gardens;  methods  of  handling  dif- 
ferent types  of  soils;  seed  testing;  cultivation  and  after- 
care of  garden  crops;  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Miss  Norma  Overby. 

23.     Home  Dairying. 

Principles  of  production ;  value  and  uses  of  milk  and 
milk  products ;  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Four  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  a 
week.  Professor  Cadwallader. 
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Foster   Hall. 


JOURNALISM. 

Professor  Osborn. 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times. 
The  Baton  Rouge  State-Times,  an  evening  daily  news- 
paper, is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  each  of  the  journalism 
courses  offered  in  the  summer  session.  The  aim  in  these 
courses  is  to  provide  as  fully  as  possible  the  actual  working 
conditions  of  a  newspaper  office. 

1.     News  Writing  and  Reporting. 

Practice  in  writing  all  types  of  stories  covered  by  a 
reporter,  with  class  discussion  to  aid  the  student  in  learning 
news  values  and  styles. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

10.     Newspaper  Practice. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  copy-reading,  headline 
writing,  proofreading,  making-up,  rewriting,  and  other 
desk  work.    Six  hours  a  week. 
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LATIN. 

Professor  Scott.  Alumni  Hall. 

Inasmuch  as  satisfactory  progress  in  Latin  depends  so 
largely  on  close  personal  application,  it  is  advisable  that 
those  taking  this  subject  so  arrange  their  schedules  as  to 
allow  abundant  opportunity  for  lesson  preparation  and  col- 
lateral reading. 

In  every  course  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject 
will  be  noted;  the  qualities  of  style  peculiar  to  each  author 
will  be  studied  inductively;  the  particular  powers  of  mind 
brought  into  activity  will  be  discussed;  and  plans  of  con- 
ducting the  work  of  each  course  most  advantageously  will 
be  considered. 

2.     Vergil. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the 
Aeneid,  a  study  is  made  of  Vergil,  the  man  and  the  poet, 
of  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to  the  Augustan  age, 
and  of  its  subsequent  influence. 

Text-book:    Fairclough-Brown's  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

5.     Latin   Prose  Composition. 

A  course  in  prose  composition  and  grammar  to  accom- 
pany course  2. 

Text-book:    Gildersleeve-Lodge's  Latin  Composition. 
Four  hours  a  week. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Sanders.  Professor  Nichols. 

Associate  Professor  Welch.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

A.     High  School  Algebra. 

This  course  consists  of  the  main  topics  of  the  last  year 
of  the  high  school  course.  Correct  teaching  methods 
stressed. 

Text :    Wells  and  Harts'  Second  Course  in  Algebra. 
Two  sections. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

Mrs.  Daspit. 
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B.  Plane  Geometry. 

Books  I  and  II,  from  the  basis  of  the  course.  Chief 
emphasis  on  solutions  of  originals. 

Text:    Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  Geometry. 
One  section. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Nichols. 

C.  Plane  Geometry. 

Books  III,  IV  and  V  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Em- 
phasis on  originals. 

Text :    Wentworth-Smith. 

One  section. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Nichols. 

Associate  Professor  Welch. 

1.  College  Algebra. 

Logarithms,  Napierian  and  Common ;  graphic  study  of 
the  linear  and  the  quadratic  functions ;  linear  and  non-linear 
systems;  determinants  and  their  simpler  applications  and 
properties. 

Text:    Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:    High  School  Algebra. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Polynomials;  inequalities;  determinants  and  some  of 
their  more  important  properties  and  applications ;  complex 
numbers ;  binomial  theorem,  and  other  topics. 

Text:  Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  1. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

4.     Solid  Geometry. 

Text :    Ford  and  Ammerman. 

Prerequisite :    Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  section. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Welch. 

j  5.     Plane  Trigonometry. 

Text:  Bauer  and  Brooke's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  1. 
Six  hours  a  week.    One  section. 

Professor  Sanders. 
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13.     Analytical  Geometry. 

The  locus  of  an  equation,  the  equation  of  a  locus;  the 
straight  line;  the  circle;  polar  coordinates;  tangency;  loci 
problems. 

Text:  Bocher's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Six  hours  a  week.    One  section. 

Professor  Sanders. 

16.     Differential  Calculus. 

The  technique  of  differentiation  and  the  simpler  appli- 
cations of  the  derivative. 

Text :    Townsend  and  Goodenough. 
Prerequisite:     Analytical  Geometry. 
Six  hours  a  week.    One  section. 

Associate  Professor  Welch. 

41.     History  and  Teachings  of   Mathematics. 

This  course  will  treat  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  par- 
ticularly of  those  phases  most  important  to  teachers  of  pub- 
lic and  high  school  mathematics. 

Six  hours  a  week.    One  section. 

Professor  Nichols. 

METHODS   OF   GEOGRAPHY   AND   SCIENCE. 

Miss  Georgene  Hughes.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  Georgene  Hughes  is  an  experienced  teacher  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  for  the  past  two  years,  she  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  science  department  of  Grenada  Col- 
lege, Grenada,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Hughes  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  where  she  is  now  doing  grad- 
uate work.  Dr.  C.  M.  McMurry  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Parkins 
speak  enthusiastically  of  her  work  in  Geography.  Teach- 
ers who  desire  to  improve  their  technique  in  the  use  of  the 
"type  studies"  will  find  her  courses  very  helpful. 

1.     Methods  of  Geography. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  selection,  organization, 
presentation  and  relative  values  of  typical  facts  and  prob- 
lems of  Geography  as  a  physical  science,  covering  as  far 
as  possible  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  and  the  first 
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year  of  High  School.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  "type  studies",  "projects"  and  other  devices  in 
modern  methods  of  presentation.  Distinct  sections  will  be 
formed  to  meet  the  need  of  homogenous  groups  of  students. 
Six  hours  a  week. 

2.     Methods  of  Elementary  Science. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  primarily  to  develop  the 
spirit  and  technique  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  study 
of  the  facts  of  the  physical  environment.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  suitable  topics  for  treatment  in 
the  range  of  elementary  science  for  the  upper  grades  and 
the  first  year  of  the  High  School.  A  careful  study  of  the 
steps  in  class-room  procedure,  the  organization  of  topics 
along  the  line  of  individual  interests,  the  motivation  of 
pupils  and  testing  results  will  be  features  of  the  course. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

METHODS  OF   HANDWRITING. 

Miss  May  Newton.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  May  Newton  is  a  professionally  trained  specialist 
of  successful  experience.  By  years  of  achievements  as 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  City  Schools  of  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  Miss  Newton  has  given  ample  proof  of 
her  ability  to  teach  teachers  in  the  art  of  handwriting. 

A.     Palmer  System  of  Handwriting. 

Classes  will  be  formed  for  all  phases  of  handwriting 
for  all  grades  of  pupils. 

A  special  section  will  be  formed  for  the  training  of 
Supervisors  of  Penmanship,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents desire  such  a  course. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

METHODS   OF    READING. 

Inspector  A.  M.  Hopper.  Peabody  Hall. 

Mr.  Hopper  is  a  college  graduate  with  State  Normal 
Training  and  long  and  varied  experience  in  public  school 
work.  He  has  also  been  a  student  in  the  Armour  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  nine  years  he  was  a 
member   of  the   faculty   of  the   Louisiana   State   Normal 
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School.  His  present  position  is  that  of  Assistant  State 
Rural  School  Inspector  in  the  Louisiana  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  class-room  condi- 
tions in  the  State  should  make  his  courses  stimulating  and 
profitable  to  teachers. 

3.     Methods  of  Reading. 

This  course  will  consider  the  content  and  methods  of 
reading  in  the  elementary  schools.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  mechanics  and  the  elements  of  reading,  to  steps  in 
class  procedure,  to  types  of  reading  ability,  supplementary 
reading  material,  and  methods  of  testing  the  results  of 
reading  instruction.    Two  sections  will  be  formed. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Stopher.  Mr.  Charlton. 

Mrs.  Schutzman.  Miss  Opdenweyer. 

Peabody  Hall. 

% 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL    MUSIC. 
FOUNDATION   COURSE. 
1.     Course  in  Beginning  Ear  Training,  Dictation  and  Sight  Reading. 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
study  of  music.  It  is  open  to  any  student,  whether  he  has 
had  any  music  previously  or  not.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  had  some  previous  prep- 
aration and  who  want  to  do  this  work  and  receive  credit 
for  it. 

Text-books:  Dann's  Dictation. 

Cole  and  Lewis'  Melodia. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

N.  B. — Courses  in  Music  2.  3.  or  4.  will  be  offered  only 
if  six  or  more  students  make  application  by  letter  or  in 
person  for  any  one  of  them  to  the  director.  These  courses 
are  consecutive  and  none  in  the  series  may  be  skipped  in 
order  to  take  up  more  advanced  work. 

TECHNICAL  COURSES. 
7.     Harmony. 

Prerequisite :  Course  3.,  or  at  least  two  years  of  piano 
instruction.     This   is    a   course    in   musical    mathematics. 
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Peabody  Hall,  Teachers'  College. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  must  give  two  hours  daily 
in  preparation  for  it. 

Text-book:  Harmony  and  Ear  Training,  by  W.  A. 
White. 

First  year  in  Melody  Writing,  by  Thomas  Tapper. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 

8.  Harmony. 

Prerequisite :  Course  7.,  or  oral  and  written  examina- 
tion; no  credentials  accepted  for  music  7.  This  course  be- 
gins with  dominant  seventh. 

Text-books:    White  and  others. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 

9.  Harmony. 

N.  B. — A  class  in  this  course  will  be  organized  only 
upon  condition  that  five  or  more  persons  write  or  apply  in 
person  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  on  or  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  summer  term. 

Text-books:    White  and  others. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 
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16.     Methods    and     Material,    for    Use    in     Primary    and     Intermediate 
Grades. 

Prerequisite :    Music  3  or  its  eqiuvalent. 
Text-books:     State  adopted  books  and  supplementary 
works. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

18.     A   Course   for   Supervisors   and    Teachers   of    Music   with    Special 
Attention  to  Theory  of  Conducting. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  three  years  of  organized  work 
in  music,  a  music  teacher's  license  or  diploma  from  con- 
servatory or  normal  school. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Stopher. 

23.     Music  Appreciation.     No  Previous  Musical   Learning   Necessary. 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  of  limited 
training  to  appreciate  the  best  in  Music  and  to  teach  those 
who  have  had  musical  training  how  to  interpret  more  of 
what  they  hear.  There  will  be  no  preparation  outside  of 
the  class-room,  and  the  credit  will  count  on  laboratory  basis. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Charlton. 

VIOLIN. 

The  beginner  is  started  with  material  that  is  adapted 
to  his  age  and  individuality,  and  presented  in  a  manner 
both  constructive  and  interesting.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  acquiring  thorough  familiarity  with  those  things  that 
comprise  both  theory  and  playing  of  the  instrument. 

For  those  having  studied  previously,  a  knowledge  of 
notes,  time  values,  key  signatures  and  some  knowledge  of 
scale  formation  is  necessary.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  intonation  and  firmness,  along  with  the  development  of 
a  broad  legato  and  sureness  of  attack. 

Students  in  intermediate  and  advanced  course  are  re- 
quired to  appear  at  least  once  in  recital,  and  take  part  in 
duets,  trios,  and  ensemble  playing  in  orchestra. 

Mr.  Charlton. 

VOICE. 

The  department  of  vocal  culture  covers  correct  breath- 
ing and  breath  control ;  voice  placing  and  use  of  resonators 
(pharynx,  mouth,  nasal  and  head  cavities)  ;    training  of 
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mind  and  ear;  tone  coloring;  studies,  exercises,  song  inter- 
pretations, English,  French  and  Italian  songs,  of  the  Classic 
and  Modern.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
oratorio  and  opera. 

Opportunity  for  public  appearance  and  practical  work 
is  given  to  pupils.  The  most  modern  methods  and  carefully 
selected  studies  are  used  in  the  voice  department. 

Text-books :  Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  Filli- 
brown  (for  correct  breathing  and  tone  placing) . 

Art  of  Vocalization,  Marzo,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Frederick  Root;  Twelve  Analytical  Studio;  Art  of 
Vocalization  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Vaccai  Italian  Studies. 

Concone,  Marchesi  and  others. 

Songs  and  arias  are  selected  from  the  following : 

American  composers:  Edward  MacDowell,  John 
Alden  Carpenter,  Mary  Helen  Brown,  Frank  Laf arge,  Mary 
Turner  Salter,  Oley  Speaks,  Dorothy  Foster,  Charles  Cad- 
man,  etc. 

Russian:  Rimsky,  Korsakow  Arensky,  Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff. 

Other  Composers:  Brahms,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Gounod,  Massenet,  Dubois,  Wekerlin,  Paladilhe,  Luigui, 
Secchi,  Tasti  and  Sibella. 

Arias,  duets  and  quartets  from  operas  by  the  follow- 
ing composers  are  studied  and  given  special  opportunity  for 
concert  performance :  Verdi,  Mascagni,  Donizetti,  Boito, 
Bizet,  Saint  Saens,  Puccini,  Gounod  and  others. 

The  study  of  French  and  Italian  diction  is  required  of 
advanced  students. 

Vocal  students  are  urged  to  become  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  or  Semi-chorus  where  they  will  be  given  solo 
work.  Voice  students  are  given  opportunity  for  solo  work 
in  department  recitals,  and  choirs  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Shutzman. 

PIANO   TEACHERS'   TRAINING   CLASS. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  piano 
teachers  desiring  to  qualify  as  certified  teachers  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Series  of  Piano  Lessons.    The  work  will  comprise : 
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A.  Study  of  Progressive  series.  Text  published  by  the 
Art  Publication  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Method  of 
its  use  in  teaching  high  school  students. 

Six  hours  a  week.     (State  credit.) 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 

B.  Analysis  and  practice  of  Piano  studies  and  Compo- 
sitions used  in  correlation  with  the  text. 

Two  hours  a  week.     (State  credit.) 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 
Special  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
music  to  small  children  through  the  medium  of  the  piano. 
Teachers  will  be  introduced  to  correct  material  and  pro- 
cedure in  this  instance. 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

Professor  Stroud.  Miss  Caston. 

Mr.  Gormley. 

1.     Physiology. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  basic  facts  of  physiology  de- 
signed as  a  general  culture  course  and  for  those  who  intend 
to  teach  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  as- 
sumed, that  students  in  this  course  have  already  had  such 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  as  to  warrant  a  much  more 
intensive  study  of  the  vital  organs  and  functions. 

Especial  effort  is  directed  to  making  this  a  course  of 
practical  as  well  as  academic  value.  Hygiene  follows  in 
1922,  and  will  be  conditioned  on  an  understanding  of  these 
principles  of  physiology. 

Six  hours  a  week.    For  men  and  women. 

Professor  Stroud. 

COURSES   FOR  WOMEN. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
1.     Gymnastics  and  Games. 

A  course  especially  planned  for  teachers,  including  free 
hand  series,  breathing  exercises,  military  drill  and  games 
suitable  for  the  eight  grades  and  high  school. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Miss  Caston. 
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2.     Folk   Dancing   and    Singing   Games. 

A  graded  course  for  teachers,  not  only  giving  the  Folk 
Dancing  and  Singing  Games  suitable  for  the  eight  grades 
and  high  school,  but  also  some  special  material  to  be  used 
in  May  fetes  and  festivals. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Miss  Gaston. 

COURSES  FOR  MEN. 
6s.     Mass  Athletics. 

A  practice  of  the  group  athletics  for  men  and  boys, 
based  on  recent  developments  in  the  best  systems  of  physical 
training  for  schools,  and  amplified  in  all  the  training  camps 
of  the  army.  It  includes  the  handling  of  large  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  formal  and  informal  games,  and  the  use  of  the 
shuttle,  relay  and  zone  systems  of  scoring. 

Five  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Gormley. 

7s.     Football  and  Track  Athletics. 

The  World  War  accentuated  the  values  of  our  com- 
bative American  games  in  developing  spiritual  character, 
initiative,  and  relf-reliance.  Football  is  the  sport  most 
exemplifyng  this  development,  and  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  incorporating  it  in  school  programs  wherever  possible 
to  maintain,  it  in  proper  relations. 

A  course  will  be  given  this  summer  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  football  and  track  athletics  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  who  aim  to  handle  these  sports  in  high  school. 
Short  calisthentic  drills,  based  on  the  state  "Course  of 
Study  and  Outline"  will  introduce  the  daily  field  work  of 
the  period. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  the 
physical  care  of  young  players,  treatment  of  the  injuries 
and  training  rules. 

Members  of  the  class  will  need  purchase  gymnasium 
suits,  which  can  be  used  for  track  work  and  much  of  the 
field  football  work.  The  intensive  pactice  will  demand  com- 
plete uniforms  with  all  protective  padding,  and  these  can 
be  secured  at  the  gymnasium  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

Five  periods,  one  and  one-quarter  hours  each,  per  week. 

Mr.  Gormley. 
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If  men  enough  register  for  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to 
justify  the  course,  a  separate  section  will  be  conducted  by 
Dr.  Stroud. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Guthrie.  Mr.  Keen. 

Heard  Hall. 

1.     General  Physics. 

Requisite:    Mathematics  5. 

This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  supplemented  by 
numerous  experimental  demonstrations,  is  designed  to 
secure  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  underlying  principles 
and  fundamental  laws  of  physics  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  desiring  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a 
part  of  a  broad,  general  education,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
intend  to  study  agriculture,  medicine,  or  engineering.  The 
subjects  considered  in  this  course  are  mechanics  and  sound. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

3.  General   Physics. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are  electric  cur- 
rents, electro-magnetism,  electro-magnetic  waves,  radio- 
activity and  light. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

4.  6.     Laboratory  Work  in  General   Physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Physics  1.  and  3. 
and  consists  of  experiments  in  mechanics. 
Each  four  hours  a  week. 

13.  14.  15.     Theoretical   Mechanics. 

Requisite :  Mathematics  22  and  Physics  1.  2.  3. 
An  elementary  course  in  theoretical  Mechanics. 
Each  four  hours  a  week. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Bean. 

14.  The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence. 

The  most  successful  teachers  are  more  interested  in 
their  pupils  than  in  their  subject  matter.  The  degree  of 
their  success  depends  on  the  amount  of  their  systematized 
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knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  children  develop.    This 
is  a  course  in  the  psychology  of  mental  development  in 
children  and  youths. 
Six  hours-  a  week. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Adams.  Miss  LeBlanc. 

1.     Practical   Elocution. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  speaking,  the  train- 
ing of  voice  and  body,  exercises  in  declamation.  This  course 
should  be  taken  by  students  having  had  no  previous  work 
in  the  Department. 

Four  hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  offered  at  a 
convenient  hour  in  the  evening. 

Miss  LeBlanc. 

5.     Literary  Interpretation — Shakespeare. 

A  critical  study  of  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Mem- 
orization and  presentation  of  selected  scenes.  Drills  in  oral 
reading. 

The  plays  selected  for  the  summer  of  1921  are  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

10.     Story-Telling. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying  story- 
telling and  of  the  types  of  stories  and  their  place  in  educa- 
tion, supplemented  by  the  telling  of  stories.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  stories  adapted  to  the  primary  grades. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

Miss  LeBlanc. 

20.     Informal   Speeches. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  informal  speeches  on 
timely  topics. 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  one  for  just  those  contin- 
igencies  that  arise  from  time  to  time.  Narrations,  exposi- 
tions, and  speeches  of  introduction  receive  special  attention. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 
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SPANISH. 

Associate  Professor  Gearhart.  D.  Building. 

1.     A  course  in  pronunciation.     Unusual  stress  on  syl- 
labification, diphthongs,  accent. 
Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  The  fundamental  inflexions  and  construction  of  the 
language,  the  three  regular  conjugations,  and  haber,  tener, 
ser,  estar,  will  be  studied.  Readings,  conversations,  trans- 
lations. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  courses  1  and  2,  the 
use  of  the  imperative,  reflexive,  passive  and  impersonal 
constructions. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

Note. — With  consent  of  the  professor,  students  may 
register  for  both  courses  2  and  3. 

5.  Students  who  have  completed  courses,  1.  2.  3.  may 
take  course  5,  which  includes  a  study  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
classified  and  unclassified ;  modes  their  uses  and  sequences ; 
the  reading  of  short  stories,  with  exercises  and  composi- 
tions based  on  them.  Spanish  will  be  the  principal  medium 
of  communication  in  the  class-room. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

13.  Methods  of  teaching  Spanish.  The  translation, 
direct,  and  eclectic  methods.  Devices  and  drills.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  two  years  of  Spanish. 

Six  hours  a  week. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Professor  Gates.        Associate  Professor  Rosewall. 
Each  course  in  Zoology  and  Entomology  is  given  as  a 
unit. 

1.     General  Zoology. 

An  introductory  course  in  Zoology  which  aims  to  dem- 
onstrate the  relation  of  animals  to  organic  life  in  general, 
and  their  economic  value  to  man.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  such  forms  as  are  of  economic  and  pathogenic  import- 
ance in  Louisiana.    The  laboratory  work  aims  to  train  the 
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student  in  general  laboratory  methods,  both  experimental 
and  technical.    When  practical,  field  study  is  undertaken. 
Six  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Gates. 

22.     Genetics  and  Eugenics. 

Requisites:     Zoology  1.  2.  or  3.,  or  equivalent. 

This  course  consists  of  two  parts  in  the  first  of  which 
are  discussed  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  Genetics  and 
Eugenics  are  based,  such  as  the  laws  of  heredity,  the  carriers 
of  heritage,  the  inheritance  or  non-inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,  the  factors  determining  sex,  sex  limited,  and  sex 
linked  inheritance,  etc.  In  the  second  part  is  discussed  the 
application  of  these  laws  to  man  and  the  modifying  factors 
in  human  breeding ;  the  heredity  and  control  of  physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  the  heredity  of  ability,  insanity, 
and  f eeble-mindedness ;  the  conservation  and  betterment  of 
the  human  race  through  the  laws  of  inheritance. 

Six  hours  recitation  a  week. 

Professor  Gates. 

31.     Field  Zoology. 

Requisite;  Zoology  1.,  or  equivalent. 

This  course  consists  of  field  trips  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  nature  as  she  is  found;  collection,  identification, 
and  study  of  animals  in  their  natural  habitat;  the  relation 
of  animals  to  each  other,  to  plants,  and  their  adaptation  to 
their  environment.  This  course  is  a  nature  study  course 
and  deals  with  all  animals  which  may  be  found  on  the  trips. 
Demonstrations  are  given  showing  the  methods  of  collecting 
and  preserving  animals  for  class  study;  a  course  specially 
designed  for  practical  rather  than  technical  teachers  of 
Zoology. 

One  field  trip  a  week  credit  of  four  laboratory  hours 
a  week. 

Professor  Gates. 

Associate  Professor  Rosewall. 

10.     Insects  Injurious  to  the  Household. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  resume  of  the 
orders  of  insects,  leading  to  discussions,  lectures  and  read- 
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ings  relating  to  insects  common  to  the  household.  It  will 
include  the  habits,  injuries  and  control  of  insects  simply 
as  pests  of  the  household. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Rosewall. 

11.     Economic  Entomology. 

A  course  designed  especially  for  students  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  insects  of  economic  importance  will  be  stud- 
ied as  to  identification,  structure,  types,  life  history,  crops 
affected,  and  control  measures. 

Six  hours  of  recitation  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  a 
week.  Professor  Rosewall. 

13.     Insects   in   Relation  to   Disease. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  transmission  and  dissem- 
ination of  diseases  of  man  and  animals  by  means  of  insects. 
It  will  also  include  discussion  upon  poisonous  and  parasitic 
forms.  It  is  primarily  to  put  the  student  of  medicine  and 
entomology  in  touch  with  the  discoveries  and  theories  of 
modern  science  in  preventative  medicine,  as  applied  to  both 
man  and  animals. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  Rosewall. 
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Registration  and  deficiency  examinations June  14-15 

Classes  meet  for  assignments : June  16 

Holiday July    4 

Final  examinations  of  Summer  Session , July  24-26 

Summer  Session  closes July  26 


Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session. 

THOMAS  D.  BOYD,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
DELMAR   T.   POWERS,  M.   A.,   Director. 


J.   Q.   ADAMS,   LL.   B., 
Public  Speaking. 

THOMAS  W.  ATKINSON,  C.  E., 

Dean    of  the    College   of  Engineering. 

CHARLES   HOMER  BEAN,  Ph.   D., 

Psychology  and  Education. 

MISS  ANNIE  T.  BELL,  M.  A., 
English. 

MISS  ELLINOR  H,  BEHRE,  Ph.  D., 
Zoology. 

J.  DAVID  BOND,  Ph.  D., 

Mathematics. 

MISS  NOELIE  BOUDREAUX, 
Commerce. 

MISS   MABEL   CHAPMAN,   B.    S., 
Home  Economics. 

ELBRIDGE  H.   CHARLTON, 

Violin. 

CHARLES  E.  COATES,  Ph.  D., 

Chemistry. 

JAMES   P.    COLE,   B.   S., 
Mathematics. 

JNO.  E.   COXE,  B.  A., 
Education. 

W.  C.  CURRIE,  B.   S., 
Auto  Mechanics. 

MISS  J.  MARIE   CRAIG,  B.  S., 

Methods. 

MRS.  A.  P.  DASPIT,  B.   A., 

Mathematics. 

J.    E.   ESMELE, 

Vocational  Training. 

MRS.  E.  P.  FLOWER,  B.  S., 
Public   Speaking. 


J.  B.  FRANCIONI,  B.  S., 
Dairying. 

FRED  C.  FREY,  B.  A., 

Sociology. 

MISS  ANNIE  MAY  FULLER,  B.  A., 
Zoology. 

MISS  LOUISE  GARIG,  M.  A., 
English. 

HOMER  L.  GARRETT,  M.  A., 

Education. 

ROY  H.  GEARHART,  B.  S., 

Spanish. 

FRANCIS  T.  GORMLEY, 
Physical  Director. 

MISS   RACHEL   GOLDENBERG,   B.    A., 
Methods. 

ROY  H.  GRAVES,  B.  S., 
Vocational  Training. 

DAVID  VANCE   GUTHRIE,   Ph.   D., 
Physics. 

W.  R.  HENDRIX,  B.  S., 
Agronomy. 

WILLARD  B.   HINE,   M.   F., 

Forestry. 

ELBERT  L.  JORDAN,  B.  S., 
Animal  Industry. 

R.  C.  KEEN,  B.  S., 
Physics. 

MISS  ROSEMOND  H.   KEDZIE,  B.   S., 
Home  Economics. 

MISS   AGATHA  LA  CROIX,  B.  A.. 
French. 

HYPOLITE  T.  LANDRY, 
Cornet. 

LEO.  J.  LASSALLE,  Ph.  D  , 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

JORDAN  G.  LEE.  JR.,  B.  S., 
Agricultural  Education. 

JORDAN  G.  LEE,  B.  S., 

Forestry. 


LEWIS   E.  LONG,   B.   S:, 
Forestry. 

HOGUET   A.    MAJOR,    B.    A., 
French. 

MRS.   L.  C.   McVOY,   L.   L, 
English. 

A.  E.  McGEE,  B.   S., 
Chemistry. 

MISS  JUSTINE  MENDELSOHN,  B.  A., 
Commerce. 

RAOUL  L.   MENVILLE,  M.  S., 

Chemistry. 

CHARLES   F.   MORELAND,   M.    S., 
Botany. 

C.  R.  NEFF,  B.  S., 
Auto  Mechanics. 

MISS  MAY  NEWTON, 
Methods. 

IRBY  C.  NICHOLS,  Ph.  D., 
Mathematics. 

MISS  LELIA  OPDENWEYER,  M.  G., 
Piano  and  Methods. 

MARVIN  G.  OSBORN,  B.  A., 
Journalism. 

CHARLES  L.  OSTERBERGER,  B.  S., 

Forestry. 

MISS  NORMA  OVERBEY, 
Home   Demonstration. 

DAVID    H.    PILLER, 

Cello. 

N.  G.  PLATTS,  B.   S., 
Chemistry. 

DELMAR  T.  POWERS,  M.  A., 

Education. 

WALTER   PRICHARD,  M.   A-, 
History. 

ALBERT  G.  REED,  Ph.  D., 
Comparative  Literature. 
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PAUL  L.  READ,  B.  S., 

Forestry. 

FRANCIS  J.  ROBICHAUX,  B.  A., 

Chemistry. 

LEWIS   ROCKOW,   M.   A., 

Economics. 

OSCAR  W.  ROSEWALL,  M.  S-, 
Entomology. 

SAMUEL   T.   SANDERS,  B.  A., 
Mathematics. 

MRS.   CARRIE  D.   SCHUTZMAN,  B.   Mus., 
Voice   and   Harmony. 

EDWARD  L.  SCOTT,  M.  A., 

Latin. 

MISS  MATTIE  RAE  SEBASTIAN,  M.  A., 

Home   Economics. 

GEORGE    SIMON,   B.    S.. 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

B.  H.  SINGLETARY, 

Horticulture. 

V.  HUGO   SONDEREGGER,  F.  E., 

Forestry. 

CHARLES   C.   STROUD,   B.   A., 
History. 

HARRY  J.  STAHL,  B.  S., 

Forestry. 

CHARLES   H.    STUMBERG,   A.   M., 
French. 

J.  N.   TOOLE, 

Vocational  Training. 

MICHEL  B.  VOORHIES,  M.  S., 
Electrical  Engineering. 

T.  B.  WAYNE,  B.  S., 

Agronomy. 

JOHN  F.  WELCH,  B.  S., 

Mathematics. 

MISS  EOLA  WILLIAMS,  B.  A., 

Physical  Education. 

BERNARDO  R.  YGLESIAS,  M.  S., 
Botany. 


Louisiana    State    Seminary    of    Learning    and    Military    Academy    at 
Pineville,   Rapides   Parish,   1860. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 


STATE  SEMINARY  OF  LEARNING. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1845  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning  in 
accordance  with  certain  land  grants  made  by  the  United 
States  Government.  In  pursuance  of  this  mandate,  a  site 
was  chosen  in  1853  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Red  River  about 
three  miles  from  Alexandria,  La.,  where  buildings  were 
erected,  but  the  institution  as  a  working  plant  did  not  open 
until  January  2,  1860. 
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To  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  military  instruction, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  was  chosen  as  head  of 
the  faculty  and  thus  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  became 
the  first  president  of  an  institution  whose  influence  has 
not  only  quickened  the  intellectual  life  and  leadership  of 
Louisiana,  but  has  extended  a  unique  service  to  several 
foreign  countries.  His  connections  with  the  institution 
were  auspicious,  but  short.  Owing  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  by  Union  forces  in  April,  1863,  the  Semi- 
nary suspended  operations  and  students  and  faculty  scatter- 
ed to  take  up  the  real  battle  of  life. 

Under  the  presidency  of  David  French  Boyd,  the  State 
Seminary  resumed  activities  on  October  2,  1865.  Five 
years  later  the  Seminary  buildings  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  despite  this  disaster  and  the  memorable  after- 
war  conditions,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Baton  Rouge  and  actively 
engaged  in  regular  work  within  a  fortnight. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  TITLE. 

The  period  of  sixteen  years  spent  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  were  not  only  years  of  heroic  struggle,  but  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  original  institution.  The  name  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Seminary  of  Learning  was  changed  to  the  more  dig- 
nified one  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  and  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1877,  the  State  University  and  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  were  merged 
into  one  and  the  same  institution  and  given  the  legal  title 
under  which  the  University  has  since  operated. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  buildings  of  the 
United  States  Army  post  in  the  northern  part  of  the  City 
in  1886  offered  the  growing  University  commodious  and 
timely  quarters.  Full  title  to  this  property  was  vested 
in  the  institution  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  on  April 
28,  1902. 
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The  presidents  who  have  shared  and  shaped  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Louisiana  State  University  are:  William  T. 
Sherman,  who  served  for  one  and  one-half  years ;  David  F. 
Boyd,  for  nearly  twenty  years;  William  P.  Johnson,  three 
years;  James  W.  Nicholson,  ten  years;  and  Thomas  D.-Boyd, 
who  has  served  as  chief  executive  since  1896. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE   MOVEMENT 

The  movement  for  concerted  action  in  the  rebuilding  of 
a  Greater  Agricultural  College  for  Louisiana  grew  out  of 
the  deliberations  of  farmers  and  faculty,  during  the  Far- 
mers Short  Course  in  August  of  1919.  The  idea  found 
ready  response  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  spread  rapidly 
among  the  alumni  of  the  University. 

In  the  subsequent  gubernatorial  campaign,  John  M. 
Parker  became  a  leading  exponent  of  the  project  and  later 
as  Governor  of  Louisiana,  he  has  been  the  outstanding  fac- 
tor in  promoting  this  forward  movement. 

The  Louisiana  State  Constitution  of  1921  states  ex- 
plicitly that  the  proceeds  of  the  State  Severance  tax  on 
natural  resources  up  to  five  million  dollars  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  support,  improvement  and  construction  of 
new  buildings  for  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the 
annual  support  of  the  State  University,  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1925. 

Already  plans  for  a  modern  University  plant  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Olmstead  Brothers  of  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, along  lines  of  economy,  beauty  and  service  and  the 
trends  of  events  point  to  the  early  consummation  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

By  the  close  of  1925,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
entire  State  University  will  have  been  transferred  from  its 
present  historic  campus  to  a  permanent  home  amid  the 
stately  magnolias  and  clustering  walnut  groves  on  the  2000- 
acre  College  Farm,  situated  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
southern  boundary  of  Baton  Rouge. 
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There,  crowning  the  gentle  heights  that  overlook  the 
majestic  sweep  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  this  time-honored 
institution  will  arise  transfigured  by  the  spirit  of  a  mighty- 
people  to  serve,  conserve  and  create  the  best  things  in  the 
higher  life  of  a  great  commonwealth.  There  as  the  organic 
head  and  central  life-giving  force  of  a  great  and  growing 
system  of  public  education,  the  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  will  radiate 
through  future  years  the  infinite  power  of  truth,  and  right 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  loyal  sons  and  daughters 
of  Louisiana,  whose  past  achievements  forecasts  her  coming 
greatness  as  does  the  dawn  the  perfect  day. 
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Louisiana  State  University  Summer  Session. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Many  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular 
session.  Many  courses,  however,  are  modified,  and  compe- 
tent specialists  are  employed  to  give  extra  courses  in  order 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  teachers,  dmonstrators, 
supervisors  and  school  administrators.  -It  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  State  University  to  extend  the  range  of  its  legiti- 
mate service  whenever  and  however  possible. 

The  courses  designated  by  letters  are  of  secondary 
grade  and  are  given  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  special 
classes  of  students.  All  courses  designated  by  numbers, 
for  which  college  credit  is  allowed,  however,  are  of  college 
grade  and  in  no  sense  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  institu- 
tions of  secondary  standing. 

OPPORTUNITIES   OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  designed 
mainly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  stu- 
dents : 

1.  College  students  who  are  working  for  degrees  and 
who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  of  residence  or  to  make  good 
deficiences. 

2.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of  all 
types  who  wish  further  instruction  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional work,  and  especially  those  who  desire  to  complete 
courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

3.  Superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educational  leadership. 

4.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  teachers'  examination 

5.  Those  who  are  able  to  complete  their  preparatio 
for  admission  to  regular  courses  at  the  Louisiana  Stat 
University  or   other  institutions   of  college  rank. 
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6.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents,  who  de- 
sire to  graduate  from  Teachers  College  in  order  to  raise 
their  professional  standing  to  college  grade.  Due  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  completed  in  other 
institutions. 

ADMISSION. 

The  Summer  Session  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges, 
normal  schools  and  high  schools;  to  teachers  holding  first 
grade  certificates;  to  former  students  of  the  University; 
to  special  students  of  mature  age  who  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  courses  offered;  and  to  applicants  who  can  qualify 
to  enter  the  Freshman  class  within  the  current  Summer 
Session  by  completing  work  not  amounting  to  more  than 
one  unit  of  credit. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  but  all  applicants  who  wish  to  become  candi- 
dates for  degrees  will  be  properly  classified  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  certificates  covering  the  work  done  elsewhere  or 
by  examination. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Classification  Committee  will  meet  during  the 
Summer  Session  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  admission 
to  regular  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  in  the  differ- 

Ient  departments,  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 
Prospective  students,  who  desire  to  enter  the  Univer- 
|  sity,  are  urged  to  bring  certificates,  covering  all  work  done 
I  by  them  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  or  colleges  in  order 
that  proper  credit  may  be  allowed. 

For  unconditional  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  16 
standard  units  are  required.  A  first  grade  teacher's  cer- 
tificate will  be  accepted  for  12  units,  making  14  units  the 
'minimum  for  entrance. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  information  in  regard 
ifjto  the  details  of  classification  should  write  the  Registrar, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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CREDIT  FOR  WORK   DONE. 

College  Credits. — To  a  student  who  completes  any 
course  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  a  certificate  of  credit 
will  be  given  by  the  Louisiana  State  University.  This  cer- 
tificate entitles  the  holder  to  credit  toward  a  college  degree 
(B.  A.  or  B.  S.),  or  to  entrance  credit,  according  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  course.  College  credit  is  given  for  all  courses 
designated  by  Arabic  numerals ;  entrance  credit  is  given  for 
the  courses  designated  by  letters.  Ordinarily,  three  college 
hours  may  be  earned  in  the  six  weeks  Summer  Session ;  how- 
ever, in  exceptional  cases,  it  will  be  possible  to  earn  as  a 
maximum  four  college  hours  in  the  Summer  Session.  Three 
college  hours  is  the  maximum,  if  graduate  work. 

State  Credits. — Certificates  of  credit  will  be  granted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  work  done  in  the 
Summer  Session,  according  to  the  following  conditions: 

Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  for  satisfactory 
work  done,  with  a  minimum  of  two  full  subjects'  and  a  max- 
imum of  three  full  subjects  per  week.  Certificates  for  State 
or  College  Credits  will  not  be  granted  to  students  whose 
grades  in  any  subject  fall  below  a  minimum  of  75  per  cent. 
Certificate  of  credit  will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  increase  of 
five  points  on  an  examination  for  teachers  certificate,  or  to 
an  extension  of  one  year  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate. 

For  State  credit  all  students  are  required  to  pursue  at 
least  one  professional  subject. 

LABORATORIES. 

In  many  features  the  laboratory  facilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  excellent.  Regular  laboratory  courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Animal  Industry,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry, 
Dairying,  Entomology,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture, 
Journalism,  Physics  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  are  prepared  to  take  them. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Hill  Memorial  Library  is  the  general  library  for 
the  University  and  contains  more  than  forty-nine  thousand 
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volumes.  In  addition  to  the  central  library,  many  special 
libraries  offer  ample  opportunities  for  research  work  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  reading  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  general  ref- 
erences, with  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  scientific 
journals  and  reports,  thus  affording  valuable  facilities  for 
all  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 

DORMITORIES    AND    DINING    ROOM. 

The  dining  room  in  Foster  Hall  is  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  five  hundred  persons;  and  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  same  building  young  ladies  may  find 
comfortable  rooms.  There  are  four  dormitories  on  the 
Pentagon,  the  fifth  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  dormitories  have  large  bedrooms  with  win- 
dows and  doors  opening  on  opposite  sides,  thus  insuring  a 
constant  current  of  air,  day  and  night.  On  both  sides  of 
these  buildings  are  wide  galleries.  All  the  dormitories  are 
screened. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

A  sub-station  of  the  Baton  Rouge  postoffice  is  now 
located  on  the  University  grounds.  Lock  boxes  may  be 
rented  at  a  reasonable  rate.  All  students  may  have  their 
mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  University,  and  it  will  be 
delivered  to  them  through  the  sub-station,  which  is  open 
during  the  regular  postoffice  hours. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

To  graduates  of  this  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal 
rank  a  limited  number  of  advanced  courses  are  offered, 
which  make  it  possible  for  one  to  complete  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  Master's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  in  five 
Summer  Sessions.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work,  a 
student  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  Dr.  C.  E.  Coates. 

THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Treasurer,  and 
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the  Registrar  have  offices  in  Alumni  Hall;  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  is  in  Peabody  Hall;  the 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  will  be  present 
during  the  registration  days  in  Alumni  Hall;  the  secretary 
of  the  Committee  will  afterwards  be  found  in  his  office  in 
Alumni  Hall. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Final  examinations  in  Summer  Session  work  will  be 
given  only  during  the  last  week  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Examinations  for  Summer  Session  credit  will  not  be  given 
at  other  times.  Examinations  to  make  up  deficiencies  will 
be  given  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Examinations  other  than  final  examinations  will  be  given 
by  the  instructor  concerned  only  upon  a  written  order  from 
the  Registrar. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Prospective  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  certificates 
and  teachers  whose  certificates  have  expired  will  find  in  the 
Summer  Session  several  courses  designed  for  their  better 
preparation.  The  State  Department  of  Education  will  con- 
duct examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  early  in  August. 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCES. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  literary  societies,  debating 
clubs,  entertainments  and  excursions,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  meetings  of  select  groups  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned. Members  of  the  Faculty  are  always  glad  to  advise 
and  participate  in  such  deliberations. 

RECREATION. 

The  campus  with  its  natural  attractions,  giant  live 
oaks,  its  historical  associations,  buildings,  walks,  the  river, 
the  lake,  the  athletic  field,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  mani- 
fold interests  and  activities  of  the  Capital  City  all  furnish 
abundant  means  for  diversion,  relaxation,  and  pleasure  for 
the  student  after  his  day's  work  is  done. 
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The  value  of  recreation  exercises  is  now  recognized 
throughout  our  educational  system.  Provision  for  a  ration- 
al participation  in  all  standard  outdoor  sports  has  been 
made.  Impromptu  games  in  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  and 
playground  ball  will  occur  daily.  Teams  will  be  formed 
and  students  are  urged  td  bring  personal  practice  uniforms 
and  gloves ;  all  team  materials  will  be  furnished  free.  Four 
additional  tennis  courts  have  been  built  and  a  number  will 
be  reserved  for  women. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  half -hour  period  for  general  assembly  purposes  will 
be  set  aside  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12  o'clock. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  summer  sessions  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
have  become  conspicuous  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  and  for  the  promotion  of  public  school 
interests.  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  are  now  centers  of 
educational  activity.  Here  teachers  and  public  school  work- 
ers not  only  receive  academic  and  professional  training 
under  highly  favorable  conditions,  but  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with  conditions  throughout 
the  State. 

Registration  blanks  for  enrollment  in  the  Teachers1 
Employment  Service  Bureau  may  be  secured,  filled  out  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The 
University  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  school  authori- 
ties in  securing  competent  teachers  and  principals  from 
the  membership  in  attendance,  and  to  aid  teachers  in  secur- 
ing positions  that  they  are  best  able  to  fill. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  school  authorities  of  the  State, 
hundreds  of  teachers  have  thus  been  helped  to  positions  in 
the  last  few  years. 

REGISTRATION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  14-15,  will  be  devoted 
to  registration.     Students  should  see  a  member  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Classification  in  Alumni  Hall  and  arrange  their 
course  of  study.  When  the  subjects  to  be  scheduled  are 
selected,  go  immediately  to  the  Registrar,  pay  -the  registra- 
tion fee  of  $3.50,  and  get  the  class  card.  This  card  should 
then  be  immediately  presented  for  enrollment  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  classes  to  which  the  student  has 
been  assigned,  after  which  the  card  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Registrar. 

As  a  general  rule  no  course  will  be  given  where  fewer 
than  five  students  have  registered  for  the  particular  course. 

Students  rooming  in  the  town  should  leave  their  tele- 
phone and  street  numbers  with  the  Registrar.  This  is  very 
important  in  case  of  emergency  calls  on  account  of  business 
or  sickness. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Under  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects,  many 
courses  are  offered  by  specialists  that  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  teachers.  Besides  Method  courses  in  Elementary 
Science,  Geography,  Handwriting,  Reading,  note  courses  in 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Educational  Psychology, 
Educational  Measurements,  Physical  Education,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  Athletics  and  Games,  and  teaching  courses  in 
Botany,  History,  English,  Literature  and  Mathematics. 

THE  DEAN   OF  WOMEN. 

For  mutual  helpfulness  rather  than  restrictive  meas- 
ures, all  women  students  are  required  to  register  with  the 
Dean  of  Women  before  returning  their  registration  cards 
to  the  Registrar.  The  signature  must  be  on  the  card  when 
it  is  presented  to  the  professors  for  enrollment  in  the  classes. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  Dean's  office  are  the  rest 
room  and  study  hall  for  the  use  of  women  students  at  all 
hours.  Women  students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  Dean 
concerning  all  personal  matters  in  which  they  feel  the  need 
of  advice. 

FEES. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.50  is  required  of  all  Summer 
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Session  students.  In  laboratory  courses  where  breakage  of 
apparatus  or  injury  to  furniture  occurs,  students  will  be 
charged  an  additional  fee  in  proportion  to  the  damage  done. 

ROOMS    AND   LODGING. 

Good  rooms  in  the  dormitories  including  a  reasonable 
amount  of  laundry,  may  be  had  for  $12  for  the  full  session 
of  six  weeks,  while  meals  may  be  had  at  the  Cafeteria 
for  the  lowest  possible  cost,  according  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  students.  Rooms  in  the  dorm- 
itories are  furnished  with  beds,  mattresses  and  lights,  but 
bedclothes,  towels  and  toilet  articles  must  be  supplied  by 
the  students  themselves. 

Good  rooms  and  boarding  may  be  secured  in  private 
families  and  boarding  houses  for  $35  per  month. 

In  housing  students  upon  the  campus  effort  will  be  made 
to  serve  the  interests  and  comforts  of  all  so  far  as  present 
conditions  will  allow.  Only  serious  minded  students,  carry- 
ing full  schedules  of  work,  however,  are  expected  to  apply 
for  dormitory  accommodations.  Where  two  or  more  per- 
sons occupy  the  same  room  the  selection  of  occupants  must 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
The  surroundings  under  which  all  women  of  the  University 
are  housed  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  campus  will  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  earnest  stu- 
dent work  and  the  enjoyment  of  refined  modes  of  living  and 
an  interference  with  the  standards  of  cultured  academic 
life  on  the  campus  will  be  considered  as  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body  and  to  the  highest  service  of 
the  institution.  Persons  that,  in  any  way,  become  disturb- 
ing factors  must  vacate  their  rooms  immediately  upon 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  Summer  Session  is  offering  an  attractive  series  of 
instructive  lectures  and  popular  entertainments  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  student  body  and  the  public. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be 
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delivered  by  Thomas  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education,  on  Friday,  June  16. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Session  Professor  Richard 
Hollister  will  give  a  two-day  series  of  lectures  and  literary 
interpretations.  Professor  Hollister  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  Public  Speaking  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  as  an 
interpreter  of  lasting  literature. 

From  July  3  to  6,  Dr.  Henry  Barnston  of  Houston, 
Texas,  will  deliver  two  lectures  upon  Various  Aspects  of 
the  Bible  and  a  third  upon  the  influence  of  Greece,  Rome 
and  Judea  upon  Present  Day  Life. 

On  the  evening  of  July  the  seventh,  Miss  Camille 
Kelley,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  City  of  Memphis, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  upon  some  phases  of  Child  and  Social 
Welfare  and  also  give  a  talk  to  students  and  public  on  -the 
following  morning.  Judge  Kelley  has  the  reputation  of 
treating  her  theme  with  unusual  insight  and  interest,  and 
child  life  has  meaning  for  all. 

During  the  week  of  July  the  tenth,  Lee  L.  Driver, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  will  deliver  an 
illustrated  lecture  upon  "Better  Rural  Schools";  one  upon 
"Community  Interests  in  the  School,"  and  the  "Personal 
Relation  of  the  Teacher,"  or  "Recent  Developments  in 
Rural  Schools."  Mr.  Driver  is  a  specialist  of  real  achieve- 
ments and  treats  his  subject  with  concreteness  and  power. 

On  July  7  and  8,  Dean  J.  R.  Jewell  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Arkansas,  will  discuss  some  vital 
educational  issues  from  both  a  popular  and  scientific  view 
point.  Dr.  Jewell  took  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity under  G.  Stanley  Hall.  He  has  served  as  State  High 
School  Inspector,  and  is  noted  as  a  lecturer  of  ability  upon 
educational  subjects  in  many  states. 

On  July  13  and  14,  Dr.  Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New 
Orleans,  will  lecture  upon  "The  Modern  Trend  of  Educa- 
tion"; "Teaching  English,"  and  upon  "The  Literary  Value 
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of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Dixon  is  a  scholar  and  speaker  of  note 
and  his  visit  to  the  University  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  July  21  to  22, 
along  the  line  of  his  life  studies.  Dr.  McMurry  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  His  contributions  to  educational 
literature,  his  work  as  a  constructive  critic,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  teachers,  give  ample  assurance  of  his  helpfulness  as  an 
educator. 

At  an  early  date  during  the  Summer  Session,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Greer  and  Mr.  0.  L.  Dunaway  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  practical  aspects  of  Visual 
Education,  which  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  popular  movement. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  term  Motion  Pictures 
of  an  educational  and  recreational  nature  will  be  shown. 

TABLE  OF   COLLEGE  CREDITS   GIVEN  FOR  SUMMER 
SESSION   WORK. 

College  Credit 
Course.                                                             in  Session  Hours. 

Accounting  1.  2.  14.  16.,  each 1 

Agricultural  Education  3.  6.  8.,  each 1 

Agricultural  Engineering  9 12-3 

Agronomy  7.  15.,  each 1 

Agronomy  31.  32.,  each 12-3 

Animal  Industry  2.  4.  5.,  each 1 1-3 

Automechanics  1.  2.  3.,  each 2-3 

Botany  1.  3.  10.,  each  11-3 

Botany  28 12-3 

Chemistry  1.  2.  4.,  each 12-3 

Chemistry  3.  with  Laboratory  7 2 

Chemistry  7.  8.  9.,  28.  31  32.  33.,  each 1 

Chemistry  49.  50.  51.  54.  59.,  each 1 

Comparative  Literature  1.  2.  24.,  each  1 

Dairying  2 12-3 

Drawing  1.  2.,  each 1 
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Economics  1.  2.  3.,  each   1 

Education  3.  6.  10.  11.  15.  27.  28.  32.,  each 1 

Electrical  Engineering  1.  3.,  each 1 

English  1.  2.  21.  75.  76.  79.,  each 1 

Entomology    12 12-3 

Entomology  13 1 

Forestry  (Urania  Forest  Camp) 

Forestry  1.  2.  3.  10.  16.,  each   1 

Forestry  4.  7.   13.,  each    11-2 

Forestry   16a 11-3 

Forestry   16b 12-3 

French  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  8.  11.  17.,  each 1 

Government  1.  2.,  each 1 

Government  22 2-3 

History  1.  2.  3.  10.  16.  30.,  each . 1 

Home  Demonstration  36.  40.  41.,  each    1 

Home  Economics  9.  10.  18.  20.  28.  32.,  each 1 

Home  Economics  36.  42.  43.,  each   1 

Horticulture  1 1-1-3 

Journalism  1.  2.,  each 1 

Latin  2 1 

Latin  5 2-3 

Mathematics  1.  2.  3.  4/5.  13.  14.  16.  17.  18.,  each  1 

Mathematics  42 1 

Mechanical  Engineering  1.  2.  3.  4.  18.  27.,  each.  .  1 

Methods  1.  2.  3.  4.,  each  1 

Music  1.  7.  8.  9.  16.  18.  28.,  each 1 

Physical  Training  1.  2.  3.,  (w)  each  .  .  /.. 1-2 

Physical  Training  6s.  (m)    1-2 

Physical  Training  7s.   (m)    2-3 

Physics  1.  2.,  each   . 1 

Physics  4.  5.,  each   1-3 

Physics  7.  8.  13.  14 2-3 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  1 1  1-3 

Psychology  5. 2-3 

Public  Speaking  2 11-6 

Public  Speaking  6.  11.  18.  32.,  each 1 

Shop  1 1 
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Shop  8.  9.,  each 2-3 

Sociology  1.  2.  10.,  each   1 

Spanish  1.  2.  4.,  each , .  1 

Stenography  1 12-3 

Typewriting  1.  2.  3.,  each 1-2 

Zoology   2 12-3 

Zoology   14 11-3 

Zoology   23 1 


A  Portion  of  the  University  Quadrangle  as  Seen  from  the  Air. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Director  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr. 

3.     Agricultural   Education    (Home   Projects). 

A  thorough  study  of  the  home  project  method  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  high  school  is  taken  up  in  this  course 
and  covers  such  topics  as,  purpose  of  home  projects;  se- 
lecting projects;  project  agreements;  planning  projects; 
project  study  outlines  and  project  study;  project  reports; 
project  work;  project  supervision;  final  report  and  analy- 
sis. The  correlation  of  project  work  with  other  high  school 
courses  will  be  taken  up. 

6  hours  a  week. 

6.     Agricultural  Education. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  as  to  how  the  agricultural  teacher,  in  the  high 
school,  can  best  serve  the  community. 

Following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered :  Communi- 
ty organization;  community  problems;  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts from  home  projects — individually  and  cooperatively; 
community  extension  work. 

8.     Agricultural   Education    (Special   Methods). 

This  course  deals,  primarily,  with  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  animal  husbandry,  farm  management,  and 
farm  engineering  in  the  high  school.  The  following  topics 
are  taken  up:  Outlines  of  courses;  library  material  such 
as  books,  bulletins  and  periodicals;  outlines  of  laboratory 
work  including  material  for  such  work;  materials  for  class 
room  instruction.  The  work  is  outlined  in  such  a  way  as 
to  adapt  it,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING. 
Mr.  Neff. 
9.     Farm   Gas   Tractors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  construction,  operation  and  repair  of  the  modern 
farm  gas  tractor.  To  this  end,  the  course  of  instruction  is 
made  thoroughly  practical.  The  lecture  and  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  field.  The  following  subjects  are 
considered:  Adjustment,  care  and  lubrication  of  the  run- 
ning gear  and  transmission  systems;  adjustment  of  bear- 
ings and  axles;  motor  assembly,  repair  and  adjustment; 
grinding,  setting  and  adjustment  of  valves;  fuels  and  car- 
buretors; ignition  systems;  systematic  location  of  motor 
troubles. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  student  will  be  required 
and  taught  to  operate  the  tractor  in  plowing,  harrowing 
and  cultivating  on  the  University  farm.  Sections  for  all 
hours  of  the  day  willl  be  formed. 

4  hours  of  class  and  12  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

AGRONOMY. 

Professor  Hendrix.  Mr.  Wayne. 

Agronomy  7.     Corn. 

Growing,  manuring,  harvesting,  marketing  and  breed- 
ing of  corn.  Improvement  studies  with  investigation  of 
experimental  work. 

4  hours  of  class  and  4  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Agronomy  15.     Field  Crop  Management.     Prerequisite;  Agronomy  14. 

A  companion  course  to  Agronomy  14.  Rotation  prac- 
tices including  crops  for  the  South,  applied  to  various  types 
of  farming.  Written  exercises  with  exchange  of  criticism. 
Methods  of  diversification  for  providing  cash  crops,  up- 
building soils,  and  securing  reasonable  income  from  differ- 
ent systems. 

6  hours  of  class  a  week. 

Agronomy  31.     Physics  of   Soils.     Prerequisites;   Chem.  1.  2.  3.  and 
Physics   1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 
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Origin,  formation  and  classification  of  soils.-    A  study 
of  the  texture,  structure,  granulation,  forms  and  conserv- 
ation of  moisture,  organic  matter,  etc.,  of  soils. 
;  |6  hours  of  class,  8  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Agronomy    32.     Fertility   of   Soils.     Prerequisite;    Agronomy    31. 

A  general  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  soils. 
Manures,  their  composition,  conservation  and  reinforce- 
ment ;  soil  bacteria  and  their  importance ;  common  and  man- 
ufactured fertilizers  and  their  importance  and  application; 
absorption  of  mineral  nutrients  in  the  soil ;  reaction  studies. 

6  hours  of  class,  8  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Jordan.  -  Professor  Francioni. 

2.     Breeds  and  Types  of  Swine. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  history,  breed  type,  character- 
istics, and  leading  blood  lines  or  families  of  the  Poland- 
China,  Duroc-Jersey,  Hampshire,  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  Tamworth  breeds  of  swine. 

6  recitations  and  4  hours  stock  judging  a  week. 

Professor  Francioni. 

4.  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition. 

A  study  of  the  composition,  digestion,  assimilation  and 
functions  of  nutrients.  Nutritive  requirements  for  various 
classes  of  animals,  and  feed  combinations  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. Systems  of  measuring  the  nutritive  values  of 
feeding  materials  with  special  reference  to  economical  feed- 
ing practice. 

6  recitations  and  4  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Jordan. 

5.  Feeding  and  Management  of  Swine.     Prerequisite;  An.  Ind.  4. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  feeding,  housing,  selection, 
breeding,  marketing  and  general  management  of  swine, 
with  special  reference  to  profitable  pork  production. 

6  recitations  and  2  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Jordan. 
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AUTO  MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Currie.  Assistant  Professor  Voorhies. 

1.  2.  3.     Automobile  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  modern  automobile,  so  that  he 
may  properly  drive  and  care  for  his  car,  getting  the  max- 
imum pleasure  and  benefit  from  it. 

Special  instruction  by  lectures  and  practical  demon- 
strations given  in  conjunction  with  a  text,  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  grasp  readily  the  best  methods  of  operation  and  re- 
pair. The  laboratory  equipment  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
construction,  adjustment,  and  repair  of  engines,  transmis- 
sions, axles,  and  steering  gears.  Sectioned  carburetors  are 
used  in  connection  with  charts  in  the  study  of  carburetors. 
Starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  apparatus  consists  of  boards 
wired  and  equipped  with  modern  systems.  The  Manley  re- 
volving engine  stand  is  used  in  all  engine  work.  With  this 
stand  the  engine  may  be  turned  to  the  most  convenient 
angle  or  position  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  work  with  the 
laboratory  cars,  he  is  given  as  many  service  repair  jobs  as 
possible. 

Demonstrations  in  autogenous  welding  will  be  given. 

The  course  is  open  to  anyone  desiring  to  take  it. 

8,  16  or  24  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

BOTANY    AND   BACTERIOLOGY. 

Mr.  Moreland.  Mr.  Yglesias. 

1.  3.     General  Botany. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  present  ''those  large  facts 
about  plants  whlcji  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  Bot- 
any," and  include  such  general  study  of  plants  as  should 
precede  the  special  study  of  agriculture.  Course  1  is  ele- 
mentary plant  physiology,  and  embraces  a  summary  view  of 
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the  general  behavior  of  seed-plants.     Course  3  is  general 
morphology  of  the  spermatophytes. 

A  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Moreland. 

10.     General   Bacteriology. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  science  of  Microbiology,  in- 
cluding studies  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria.  It  deals  with 
such  phases  of  the  subject  which  have  direct  application 
in  sanitation,  soil  fertility,  preservation  of  foods,  manu- 
facture of  milk  products,  fermentations,  and  disease.  The 
laboratory  work  for  course  10  is  devoted  entirely  to  micro- 
biological technique,  including  preparation  of  culture  me- 
dia, methods  of  sterilization,  obtaining  of  pure  cultures, 
methods  of  staining,  microbial  counts. 

4  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Yglesias. 

28.     Agricultural   Bacteriology. 

This  course  is  intended  mainly  for  students  in  the 
Agricultural  College  and  for  teachers  who  desire  a  brief 
course  in  Bacteriology.  The  subject  deals  especially  with 
such  phases  of  bacteriology  as  have  a  direct  application  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home,  such  as,  a  brief  study  of  bacteria 
helpful  to  agriculture,  common  pathogenic  (disease  pro- 
ducing) bacteria,  and  sanitation. 

6  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Mr.  Yglesias. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Coates.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Platts. 

Associate  Professor  Menville.  Mr.  Robichaux. 

Irion  Hall. 

1.  2.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstration,  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  action.    . 
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These  courses  include  lectures  on  the  detailed  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  more  import- 
ant inorganic  chemical  products. 

Students  having  one  unit  in  chemistry  for  entrance, 
upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  laboratory  work  accompanying  this  course  may  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  twelve  hours  of  Chemistry  7.  8.  for  the 
eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  Chemistry  1.  2. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  omit  some 
of  the  experiments  in  the  regular  laboratory  work  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  2.  and  may  substitute  therefor  certain  selected  ex- 
periments bearing  specifically  upon  agricultural  topics. 

6  lectures  and  8  hours  of  laboratory  a  week,  1.  2.,  or 
12  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  7.  8. 

Professors  Coates  and  Menville,  Mr.  Robichaux. 

3.     General    Inorganic   Chemistry. 

A  brief  course  on  the  metals  and  elementary  metal- 
lurgy. The  regular  course  in  Chemical  Laboratory  3.  will 
be  replaced  by  qualitative  analysis — Laboratory  7. 

6  lectures  and  12  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  Chem- 
istry 7. 

Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  Platts. 

4     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
general  cultural  course,  as  well  as  those  of  students  expect- 
ing to  enter  the  engineering  courses  in  which  organic  chem- 
istry is  required,  or  of  those  expecting  to  study  medicine. 
It  is  non-technical  in  nature,  the  effort  being  to  stress  the 
purely  scientific  side  rather  than  its  application.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  of  approach  makes  organic  chem- 
istry a  more  efficient  working  tool  for  the  technologist,  as 
well  as  for  all  other  classes  of  students.  Instruction  is  giv- 
en by  lecture  work  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  and  by 
individual   laboratory   work. 

6  lectures  and  8  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Robichaux.    V- 
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7.     Qualitative  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per 
week.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a 
skilled  analyst  as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  analytical  chemistry  is  based.  The  student  analyzes 
twenty  unknown  salts  and  mixtures.  The  course  is  ac- 
companied by  lectures  on  the  theories  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis. 

12  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  McGee. 
1.  2.     General  Inorganic   Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstration,  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  action. 

These  courses  include  lectures  on  the  detailed  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  more  important 
inorganic  chemical  products. 

Students  having  one  unit  in  chemistry  for  entrance, 
upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  laboratory  work  accompanying  this  course  may  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  twelve  hours  of  Chemistry  7.  8.  for  the 
eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  in  Chemistry  1.2. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  omit  some 
of  the  experiments  in  the  regular  laboratory  work  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  2.  and  may  substitute  therefor  certain  selected  ex- 
periments bearing  specifically  upon  agricultural  topics. 

6  lectures  and  8  hours  of  laboratory  a  week,  1.  2.,  or 
twelve  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  7.  8. 

Professors  Coates  and  Menville. 
Mr.  Robichaux. 

3.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  brief  course  on  the  metals  and  elementary  metallurgy. 
The  regular  course  in  Chemical  Laboratory  3.  will  be  re- 
placed by  qualitative  analysis — Laboratory  7. 

6  lectures  and  12  hours  of  laboratory  a  week  in  Chemis- 
try 7.  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  Platts. 
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4.     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  general  cultural  course,  as  well  as  those  of  students  ex- 
pecting to  enter  the  engineering  courses  in  which  organic 
chemistry  is  required,  or  of  those  expecting  to  study  medi- 
cine. It  is  non-technical  in  nature,  the-  effort  being  to 
stress  the  purely  scientific  side  rather  than  its  application. 
It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  approach  makes  organic 
chemistry  a  more  efficient  working  tool  for  the  technolo- 
gist, as  well  as  for  all  other  classes  of  students.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lecture  work  fully  illustrated  by  experiments 
and  by  individual  laboratory  work. 

6  lectures  and  8  hours  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Robichaux. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  skilled 
analyst  as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
analytical  chemistry  is  based.  The  student  analyzes  twenty 
unknown  salts  and  mixtures.  The  course  is  accompanied  by 
lectures  on  the  theories  of  qualitative  analysis. 

12  hours  a  week.  Mr>  McGee 

8.  9.     Elementary    Quantitative   Analysis. 

Here  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis  is  begun,  typical 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  being  chosen,  illustrat- 
ing the  care  in  manipulation  necessary  to  secure  accuracy 
m  results.  This  course  is  accompanied  by  weekly  lectures 
on  the  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and  the  various 
stoichiometric  problems  brought  up  in  the  quantitative  lab- 
oratory work. 

Each  course  12  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Menville. 
28.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  type  synthesis,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  substances  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  practical 
organic  manipulations,  and  is  open  to  students  who  have 
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taken  Chemistry  4,  5,  6,  or  its  equivalent.  It  includes  a 
study  of  specific  systhesis  of  technical  importance,  and  is 
accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  more  recent  advances  in 
organic  chemistry. 

12  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

Mr.  Robichaux. 

31.  32.  33.     Principles  of  Chemical   Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  quantitative  analysis.  The  theory  of  the  balance 
and  its  construction,  the  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus, 
and  the  theories  of  precipitation,  solution,  stoichiometry  and 
indicators  are  among  the  subjects  treated.  Occasional  lec- 
tures are  also  given  on  the  various  type  processes  and  their 
limits  of  accuracy. 

Professor  Menville  and  Mr.  Platts. 

54.     Physical   Chemistry. 

This  is  a  short  course,  treated  largely  from  a  non-math- 
ematical standpoint.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  of 
lectures  on  the  main  principles  of  physical  chemistry-  It 
serves,  also,  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  those  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  continue  the  study  of  physical  chemis- 
try. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mr.  McGee. 

59.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

Special  chapters  in  advanced  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  advanced  organic,  in- 
organic or  technical  chemistry,  covering  recent  chemical 
progress,  in  the  line  indicated.  The  specific  contents  of 
these  courses  will  be  changed  as  the  occasion  demands.  For 
the  Summer  Session  of  1922  it  deals  with  the  chemistry  of 
the  direct  manufacture  of  white  or  plantation  granulated 
sugar  and  its  refining  with  and  without  boneblack. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 

49.  50.  51.     Advanced   Quantitative  Analysis. 

12  hours  a  week.  Professor  Coates. 
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COMMERCE. 

Miss  Mendelsohn.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1.  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 

This  course  includes  the  rules  for  recording  business 
transactions,  the  principles  of  journalizing  and  posting,  and 
the  methods  of  making  statements. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

2.  Accounting. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  1.  In  this  course  the 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  keeping  of  accounts  of 
various  kinds  of  business,  both  mercantile  and  industrial. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

14.     Banking  and  Office  Practice. 

The  student  is  here  given  a  position  in  the  bank,  rail- 
road office,  or  commercial  exchange.  He  is  passed  from 
one  position  to  another  as  rapidly  as  he  shows  proficiency 
in  each,  and  the  demands  of  the  department  permit. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

16.     Commercial  Law. 

A  brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness law.  This  is  not  a  course  to  train  lawyers.  It  is  a 
course  to  teach  business  men  to  know  the  laws  of  business, 
to  conform  to  them,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  necessitate 
a  lawyer,  and  to  get  a  lawyer  when  they  need  one. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Mendelsohn. 

STENOGRAPHY   AND   TYPEWRITING. 
Stenography. 

1.     Phonics  and  Stenography. 

A  study  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  words  and  phrases, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  writing  by  the  Gregg 
system  of  shorthand. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  practical  typists 
or   take   typewriting   1. 

10  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 
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Typewriting. 

1.  A  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Machine. 

The  most  faithful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student 
is  necessary  for  success  in  this  course. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

2.  A  continuation  of  1. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

3.  A  continuation  of  2. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Boudreaux. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed.  Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

1.  General  Course   in   Literature. 

A  comparative  study  of  representative  masterpieces 
illustrating  important  literary  types.  The  essay,  the  popu- 
lar ballad  and  other  narrative  poems,  and  the  lyric  will  be 
studied  this  summer.  Written  outlines  and  themes  are 
required  as  a  means  of  securing  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  and  of  developing  greater  skill  in  composition. 

This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  four 
years  of  high  school  English,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
English  1. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Bell. 

2.  General  Course  in  Literature.     (May  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
not  had  Course  1). 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  literary  types,  with  spec- 
ial emphasis  on  the  epic.  The  reading  (in  translation)  of 
some  of  the  national  epics  of  European  countries  with  a  view 
to  studying  their  civilization,  manners  and  customs,  and 
ideals.     Practice  in  composition  is  continued. 

This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  fowr 
years  of  high  school  English,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
English  2. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Bell. 
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24.     Contemporary    Literature. 

A  study  of  contemporary  poets  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Among  the  writers  considered  are  Hardy,  Kipling, 
Henley,  Synge,  Noyes,  Masefield,  Amy  Lowell,  and  Vachel 
Lindsay.  Important  movements  and  recent  tendencies  in 
contemporary  literature  are  stressed. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Reed. 

DAIRYING. 

Professor  Francioni. 

2.     Principles    of    Dairying. 

Secretion  of  milk ;  composition  of  milk ;  commercial  uses 
of  the  various  products  derived  from  milk;  ferments  and 
fermentations  of  milk  and  their  control ;  sanitary  milk  pro- 
duction ;  composition  and  food  value  of  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
etc.,  methods  of  creaming. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  application  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products;  study,  operation,  and  efficiency 
test  of  various  brands  of  hand  separators ;  practice  in  mak- 
ing production  tests  of  cows  at  the  Experiment  Station 
Dairy;  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  butter. 

6  hours  of  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

DRAWING  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Professor  Cooper.  Robertson  Hall. 

J.     Mechanical  Drawing. 

A  course  in  geometric  drawing  and  isometric  and  cab- 
inet projections. 

Text-book:  Tracy's  Introductory  Course  in  Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 

12  hours  a  week  laboratory. 


Mechanical  Drawing. 
Orthographic  projections. 
12  hours  a  week  laboratory. 


Professor  Cooper. 


Professor  Cooper. 
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Irion  Hall  (Chemistry  and  Law), 


MECHANICS. 


Hill  Memorial  Library.; 


' 


1.     Joinery. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  tools 
used  in  wood  work  and  how  to  sharpen  and  care  for  them. 
He  also  constructs  a  series  of  exercises  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  mortising,  texoning,  dove-tailing  and  gluing. 

12  hours  a  week  laboratory. 

Professor  Cooper. 

8.     Machine  Shop. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  student  is  taught  the  use  of 
the  lathe,  drill  press,  and  emery  wheel  grinding  by  mak- 
ing a  set  of  exercises  which  include  the  principles  of 
straight  and  taper  turning,  screw-cutting  and  drilling. 

8  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Neff . 


9.     Machine  Shop. 

Continuation  of  shop  8. 

8  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 


Mr.  Neff, 
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Br   Hall    (Teachers    College)        Alumni  Hall    (D.  F.  Boyd  Memorial) 


EDUCATION. 


Professor  Powers. 
Professor  Garrett. 


Professor  Bean. 
Mr.  Coxe. 


3.    School  Hygiene. 

A  consideration  of  the  health  movement  and  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  as  agencies  for  the  conservation  of 
health.  A  study  of  the  hygienic  aspects  of  school  buildings 
and  classroom  conditions  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  to  various  school  activities,  to  postures, 
exercise  and  fatigue,  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  the  details  of  management. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

6.     Problems  of  Teaching  and  Supervision  in  High  Schools. 

This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  duties  of  the 
principal  in  improving  instruction.  Among  the  problems 
that  will  be  considered  are  these:  adapting  curricula  to 
various  types  of  high  schools,  large  and  small;  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  in  the  several  courses  of  study, 
with  special  study  of  those  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education;  the 
improvement  of  teachers  by  supervision,  conferences,  meet- 
ings, study;  the  use  of  tests  in  teaching  and  supervision  in 
high  school;  directed  study  by  pupils;  the  problem  or  project 
method  in  high  school  teaching. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Garrett. 

11.     Educational  Measurements. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  second  term  in  educational 
measurements.     Prerequisite  either  Education  10  or  31. 

6  times  a  week.  Professor  Bean. 

15.     School  Supervision. 

This  course  plans  a  detailed  study  of  supervision  as  co- 
operative teaching.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
standards,  aims,  underlying  principles,  devices,  methods  and 
types  of  procedure  employed  in  securing  instructional  effi- 
ciency. 

One-third  of  the  class  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  problems  in  the  methods  of  testing  the  results  of  teaching 
and  to  the  application  of  laboratory  principles  in  the  investi- 
gation of  educational  problems. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

Professor  Bean. 

28.     Administrative  Problems  of  the  High  School. 

This  course  will  deal  with  practical  problems  of  the  high 
school  principal.  Such  problems  as  these  will  be  considered : 
preparations  for  organizing  the  high  school;  classification 
of  pupils;  assigning  work  to  teachers  and  making  a  pro- 
gram ;  duties  of  the  principal  in  relation  to  pupils,  teachers, 
parents  and  community ;  the  business  administration  of  the 
school;  marks  and  marking  systems;  records  and  reports; 
publicity ;  management  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Prin- 
cipals are  invited  to  bring  with  them  data  pertaining  to 
these  problems  for  their  own  schools. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Garrett. 

27.     The   Junior   High   School. 

The  movement  to  establish  an  intermediate  school  in 
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our  public  school  system  has  reached  such  proportions  and 
importance  as  to  justify  its  detailed  investigation.  This 
course  purposes  to  study  the  Junior  High  School  as  to 
origin,  organization,  program  of  studies,  housing,  types, 
and  peculiar  functions  and  problems,  when  viewed  as  an 
institution  for  educational  service  in  a  democracy. 
6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

10.     Educational  Measurements. 

This  course  trains  its  students  in  the  use  of  standard- 
ized tests  and  scales.  These  methods  of  measuring  the  re- 
sults of  teaching,  which  are  revolutionizing  class  instruc- 
tion, furnish  exact,  quantitative  bases,  for  the  supervisor's 
judgment  and  for  the  teacher's  discovery  of  each  pupil's 
needs. 

6  times  a  week.  Professor  Bean. 

32.     Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  who  are  preparing 
to  take  the  state  examination  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  Particular 
stress  will  be  placed  upon  right  conceptions  and  present-day 
theories  and  practices  of  elementary  schools.  Detailed 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  organization,  class-room  man- 
agement, elimination,  retardation,  time-economy,  commun- 
ity activities,  courses  of  study,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  the  learning  and  teaching  processes,  and 
scholarship. 

Two  sections. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Garrett. 

Mr.  Coxe. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Atkinson. 
1.  3.     Direct  Current  Engineering. 

Prerequisites:     Physics  3  and  6,  and  registration  or 
credit  in  Mathematics  19,  20  and  21. 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
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production,  distribution,  and  application  of  direct-current 
electricity.  The  following  topics  are  presented:  Elemen- 
tary electricity  and  magnetism;  the  magnetic  circuit;  the 
electric  circuit;  the  dynamo  as  a  generator;  the  dynamo  as 
a  motor;  electric  distribution  and  wiring;  types  of  direct- 
current  generators;  parallel  operation  of  generators;  speed 
control  of  motors. 

4  hours  class  and  4  hours  laboratory  each  a  week. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed.  Misses  Garig. 

Associate  Professor  L.  C.  McVoy.  Miss  Bell. 

Peabody  Hall. 

C.     Preparatory  English. 

This  course,  which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, is  open  to  teachers  wishing  to  review  the  work  for  the 
State  examination  and  to  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college  classes.  It  includes  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  from  the 
functional  as  well  as  the  technical  standpoint.  Analysis 
and  parsing  will  be  stressed. 

Two  sections. 

6  hours  a  week.     State  credit 

Misses  Garig  and  Bell. 

1.  Composition  and  Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  representative  master- 
pieces; considerable  parallel  reading;  and  the  writing  of 
themes,  reports,  and  essays.  Students  who  show  that  they 
are  notably  deficient  in  English  are  required  to  take  a  more 
elementary  course  for  such  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

6  hours  a  week.  Misses  Garig. 

2.  Composition  and  Literature. 

A  continuation  of  course  1. 

6  hours  a  week.  Misses  Garig. 

21.     Shakespeare. 

A  close  and  critical  study  of  selected  plays.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's 
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plays,  the  theatrical  conditions  of  his  times,  the  principles 
of  his  dramatic  art,  and  the  interpretation  of  character  and 
action  in  his  dramas. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

7o.     Literature  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  whole 
field  of  literature  for  children  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades.  Subject-matter  and  its  value,  children's  reading, 
selection  of  stories  suitable  for  telling,  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  stories,  and  practice  in  telling  stories. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  McVoy. 

76.     The  Teaching  of  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  for  high  school  teachers,  and 
presents  a  method  of  teaching  grammar.  It  comprises  a 
study  of  the  English  sentence  in  its  various  structural  possi- 
bilities ;  uses  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  analysis  and  synthesis ; 
idioms;  disputed  constructions;  and  usage  of  the  best 
writers  and  speakers. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  McVoy. 

79.     American  Literature. 

This  is  a  general  survey  course  with  selections  from 
prose  and  poetry.  The  literature  will  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  national  life,  and  as  it  has  been  affected  by  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  influences. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  McVoy. 

S3.     The  Teaching  of  High   School  English. 

A  survey  course  dealing  with  general  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  composition  in  the  high  schools 
of  Louisiana.  Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  or- 
ganizing the  course,  how  to  secure  facility  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression,  the  formation  of  correct  habits  in  spelling 
and  grammar,  effective  methods  of  reading  themes,  how  to 
improve  oral  composition,  aims  in  teaching  literature,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  types  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  ways 
of  handling  the  collateral  reading.  Each  topic  will  be  defi- 
nitely illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken  from  compo- 
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sitions  written  by  high  school  pupils  and  from  masterpieces 
recommended  by  the  State  Course  of  Study.  The  work 
of  the  course  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  as- 
signed readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  Teachers  will 
materially  aid  in  making  the  course  valuable  by  bringing 
sample  compositions  from  their  schools  showing  the  devel- 
opment of  their  pupils  in  expression  and  appreciation. 
6  hours  a  week.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

FORESTRY. 

Louisiana  Summer  Forestry  Camp,  Urania,  Louisiana. 
June  19  to  July  29,  1922. 

Professor  Lee.  Mr.  Stahl. 

Mr.  Sonderegger.  Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Hine. 

RANGERS'  COURSE  OF  THREE  WEEKS. 

A.  Forestry. 

Elementary  surveying  under  Louisiana  Forest  condi- 
tions, use  of  hand  and  staff  compasses ;  chaining  and  pacing. 
Surveying  and  re-survey  of  land  lines,  road  and  trail 
traverses.  Making  of  maps  of  irregular  areas,  etc.  Note 
keeping  and  office  platting. 

6  hours  lecture,  10  hours  field  work  per  week. 

Mr.  Sonderegger. 

B.  Forestry. 

Management  and  mensuration  of  woodlands  with  study 
of  the  individual  tree  and  how  it  grows,  its  requirements 
for  soil,  moisture  and  light.  The  forest,  its  growth,  care 
management,  development,  and  perpetuation.  The  enemies 
of  the  forest,  with  special  reference  to  forest  and  grass 
fires,  and  how  to  combat  them.  The  methods  of  mensura- 
tion of  forests  and  forest  products  in  use  in  Louisiana  with 
special  attention  to  needs  of  the  farmer. 

6  hours  lecture,  10  hours  field  a  week. 

Mr.  Stahl. 
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DENDROLOGY. 

C.  Forestry. 

The  identification  of  native  trees  of  Louisiana  with  a 
study  of  their  common  characteristics,  range  uses  and 
value. 

4  hours  lecture,  4  hours  field  work  a  week. 

Professor  Lee. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  POLICIES. 

D.  Forestry. 

This  will  be  a  lecture  and  general  discussion  course  that 
will  deal  with  the  forestry  employee  in  the  field  with  most 
attention  given  to  the  work  of  the  Forest  Ranger  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

3  hours  lecture  a  week.  Professor  Lee. 

Mr.  Sonderegger. 
Mr.    Stahl. 

UNIVERSITY  COURSES  OF  SIX  WEEKS. 
1.  2.  3.     Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  study  of  the  elements  and 
general  principles  involved  in  forestry  practice  and  manage- 
ment; a  study  of  species  and  a  discussion  of  their  distri- 
bution, commercial  values  and  uses  of  the  important  forest 
trees  of  Louisiana;  reforestation,  forest  influences  on  soil 
and  climate;  forest  fires,  economic  loss,  preventive  and 
control  measures. 

Professor  Lee. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hine. 

A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
location  of  Louisiana  "cut-over"  lands  and  their  proper  utili- 
zation for  grazing,  farming,  and  reforestation. 

In  this  course  is  given  continued  study  and  discussion 
of  species,  their  commercial  value  and  uses;  the  general 
principles  of  logging  and  lumbering;  timber-cruising,  esti- 
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mating  standing  timber  cordwood,  crossties,  poles,  and  log- 
scaling. 

A  study  will  also  be  given  in  forest  economics,  forest 
protection  against  fires,  diseases  and  insects;  forest  laws, 
forest  policies,  and  organization. 

12  hours  text,  and  12  hours  field  a  week. 


Louisiana  Summer  Forestry   School. 


FARM  FORESTRY. 


4.     Forestry. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  uses  and  management  of 
farm  woodlands  with  specific  reference  to  the  adaptability 
of  forest  species  to  local  soil  types  and  to  the  production 
of  fuel,  posts,  pulpwood,  and  farm  timber;  prevention  and 
correction  of  erosion  by  forest  plantings,  and  preservation; 
measuring,  marketing,  and  protection  of  farm  forests;  and 
preservative  treatment  of  posts  and  other  farm  timbers. 

6  hours  text,  6  hours  field  work  a  week. 

Mr.  Stahl. 
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7.     Forestry. 

Pre-requisite  Forestry  1,  2,  3. 

This  course  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  uses  of 
all  instruments  and  problems  of  each  in  the. field.  The  first 
work  will  be  a  topographic  survey  of  a  small  area,  the  object 
being  to  develop  efficiency  and  methods  in  use.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  become  efficient  in  the  use  of  transit  and 
level.  Larger  surveys  will  be  made  later  to  develop  speed 
in  the  work.  The  various  methods  of  surveying  will  be 
given  attention. 

6  hours  text,  6  hours  field  work  a  week. 

Mr.  Sonderegger. 

DENDROLOGY. 

10.     Forestry. 

Prerequisite:    Forestry  1,  2,  3. 

The  various  tree  families  of  the  United  States  of  eco- 
nomic importance  will  be  studied.  Their  distribution,  range, 
morphological  and  silvical  characters,  properties,  uses  and 
values  of  the  wood. 

3  hours  text,  6  hours  field  work  a  week. 

Professor  Lee. 

13.     Forestry. 

Pre-requisite  Forestry  1,  2,  3. 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  field 
and  office  work  in  the  measuring  of  contents,  and  growth 
of  stands.  Timber  estimating  of  various  methods  will  be 
practiced.  Students  will  be  required  to  construct  volume 
tables,  make  stem  analyses  and  other  general  work  that 
comes  in  forest  mensuration. 

6  hours  text,  6  hours  field  work  a  week. 

Mr  .Sonderegger. 

16.  16a.  16b.     Forestry. 

Any  one  interested  in  any  special  phase  of  forestry  will 
be  given  individual  attention  to  the  special  work  wanted. 
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Working  plans  will  be  given  and  students  may  do  amount 
of  work  to  suit  their  needs. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  on  work  that  students  will  do 
on  investigation  and  thesis  work. 

12,  16,  20  hours  laboratory.  Professor  Lee. 

Mr.  Sonderegger. 
Mr.  Stahl. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Stumberg.       Assistant  Professor  Major. 
Miss  La  Croix. 

Students  who  have  had  French  1  may  take  French  2 
and  3.  Students  who  have  had  French  2  may  take  French 
3  and  4  and  so  on.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  take  the 
required  two  years  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6)  in  a  modern  language 
in  about  four  summers  instead  of  in  six. 

1.  Elementary  French. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  French.  The  class  periods  are  devoted  to 
graded  drill  work  in  grammar,  composition,  and  translation. 
Such  attention  is  paid  to  phonetics  as  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  secure  a  fairly  accurate  pronunciation  at  the  outset. 

6  hours  a  week. 

2.  Elementary  French. 

The  student  continues  Course  1  in  grammar,  and  takes 
up  the  study  of  irregular  verbs  and  more  advanced  syntax. 
The  class  periods  are  devoted  to  drill  work  in  pronunciation, 
dictation,   elementary  composition,   and  translation. 

6  hours  a  week. 

3.  Elementary  French. 

The  work  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  study  of  the 
irregular  verbs  is  continued,  together  with  thorough  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  composition,  and  translation. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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4.  Intermediate  French. 

In  this  course  the  student  reviews  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  grammar,  studies  carefully  100  irregular  verbs, 
does  a  little  of  composition  daily,  writes  from  dictation,  prac- 
tices pronunciation,  and  translates  about  100  pages  of 
modern  French. 

6  hours  a  week. 

5.  Intermediate  French. 

The  student  continues  his  study  of  French  grammar, 
works  on  another  hundred  irregular  verbs,  writes  a  little 
composition  daily,  practices  writing  from  dictation,  and  has 
drills  in  pronunciation,  in  addition  to  translating  about  150 
pages  of  modern  French. 

6  hours  a  week. 

6.  Intermediate  French. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  continued,  the  irregular  verbs 
are  all  studied,  composition,  dictation  and  pronunciation  re- 
ceive attention,  and  about  200  pages  of  modern  French  are 
translated. 

6  hours  a  week. 

8.     Modern  French  Prose. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  read  modern 
French  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
work  in  grammar  of  the  two  preceeding  years  is  reviewed 
and  continued.  Composition  work  is  carried  on  daily  and 
attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation,  the  study  of  idioms,  and 
a  closer  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  syntax.  Literary 
appreciation  is  not  neglected. 

6  hours  a  week. 

11.     French  Humorists. 

This  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Moliere. 
Some  of  his  works  will  be  read  in  class;  others,  outside  of 
the  class  as  assigned  reading.  Lectures  will  supplement  the 
course. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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17.     French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

This  course  will  be  a  drill  in  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing  French,  designed  for  students  and  teachers  who  de- 
sire to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language.  It 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  acquired  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  French  in  childhood.  Students  must  obtain 
permission  to  register  for  the  course. 

6  hours  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Professor  Prescott. 

1.  The  Modern  State.     - 

This  course  includes  the  nature  of  the  state;  types  of 
governments;  the  establishment  of  governments  and  the 
determination  of  their  scope  and  powers;  the  organization 
of  governments  and  of  their  several  branches ;  and  the  role 
of  political  parties  in  modern  governments. 

6  hours  a  week. 

2.  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  includes  the  origins  of  American  political 
institutions,  the  evolution  of  the  party  system,  the  doctrine 
of  limited  government,  the  election  and  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  organization  powers  and  procedure  of  Congress, 
the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts,  Federal 
administrative  agencies  and  their  functions,  and  the  grow- 
ing sphere  of  Federal  activities. 

6  hours  a  week. 

22.     Constitutional  Basis  of  State  Government  in  Louisiana. 

This  course  outlines  state,  parochial  and  municipal 
government  in  Louisiana  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of 
1921. 

4  hours  a  week. 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  Prichard.       Assistant  Professor  Stroud. 

LIBRARY. 

Note:  All  courses  in  History  offered  during  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion will  be  made  of  as  much  practical  value  as  possible  to  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  of  History  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

1.     English  History   (55  B.  C.-1789  A.  D.). 

.  An  elementary  survey  course  in  the  History  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Text-book,  maps,  recitations,  and  reports. 
#6  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor  Stroud. 

2.  English  and  Continental  European  History  (1648-1848). 

An  elementary  survey  course  in  the  History  of  England 
and  the  Continental  European  Countries  from  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War  to  the  downfall  of  Metternich. 

Text-books,  maps,  recitations,  and  reports. 

6  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor  Stroud. 

3.  Modern  European  History   (1815-1922). 

An  elementary  survey  course  in  the  History  of  Europe 
from  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  World  War  and  its  aftermath. 

Text-book,  maps,  recitations,  and  reports. 

6  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor  Stroud. 

10.     The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (1763-1815. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  History  of  Europe  from  the 
end  of  the  Seven  Years  War  to  the  Congress  or  Vienna;  the 
Old  Regime  in  Europe,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Napoleonic  Epoch. 

Text-book,  maps,  lectures,  recitations,  readings,  and  re- 
ports. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 
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16.     The    Colonization    of   North    America    (1492-1783). 

A  study  of  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  the 
colonial  rivalries,  the  struggles  for  possession  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  American  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  new  nation. 

Text-book,  maps,  lectures,  recitations,  readings,  and  re- 
ports. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

30.     Materials  and  Methods  in  High  School  History  (Teachers'  Course) 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  of  High  School  History.  It  will  deal 
primarily  with  the  subject  matter  and  content  of  the  high 
school  history  course;  less  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  high  school  history.      # 

Text-books,  readings,  recitations,  and  reports. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Prichard. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Miss    Sebastian,   Director.  Miss   Kedzie. 

Miss  Chapman. 

9.  Clothing  Problems. 

Selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  problems  in  renovating  and 
remodeling. 

Pre-requisites :    Home  Economics  4.  5.  6.,  or  equivalent. 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Kedzie. 

10.  Design. 

Principles  of  art  and  design  and  their  application 
every  day  life.   Designs  made  are  applied  to  definite  practi- 
cal problems. 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Sebastian. 
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18.     Millinery. 

A  study  of  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  simpler 
types  of  hat  construction, 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Kedzie. 
20.     History  of  Art. 

A  brief  study  of  the  development  of  art.  with  a  critical 
study  of  the  masterpieces. 

6  hours  recitation  a  week. 

Miss  Kedzie. 

28.     Home  Nursing. 

First  aid;  home  care  of  the  sick,  food  preparation. 
4  hours  recitation  and  4  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Chapman. 

32.     Advanced  Foods. 

A  study  of  food  values ;  advanced  food  preparation ;  the 
purchase  of  food  and  the  care  of  food  in  the  home. 

Pre-requisite :  Home  Economics  25.  26.  27.,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Chapman. 

36.     Problems  in  Nutrition. 

A   study   of   special   problems  in   nutrition. 

Pre-requisites :  Home  Economics  32 ;  or  equivalent  and 
Organic  Chemistry. 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Chapman. 
42.     Household   Management. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  in  home  management. 
Students  are  required  to  live  in  the  practice  house  for  the 
session,  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
Home  Economics  40.,  41.,  or  the  equivalent.  Since  course 
will  be  limited  to  six  students,  application  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  for  this  work. 

12  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Miss  Sebastian. 
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43.    Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

A  methods  course  offered  for  teachers  of  Home  Econo- 
mics. 

6  hours  recitation  a  week.  Miss  Sebastian. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION. 

Miss  Overbey. 

Students  should  elect  one  course  from  Home  Economics  Group 
9,  10,  or  32. 

36.     Food  Preservation. 

Principles  of  food  preservation  and  methods  of  demon- 
strating. 

2  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

40.  Poultry. 

Principles  of  poultry  raising,  incubation,  brooding,  etc., 
marketing  of  poultry  products ;  principles  of  mating,  breed- 
ing, and  housing;  and  the  more  important  diseases. 

4  hours  recitation  and  4  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

41.  Gardening. 

Home  gardens,  methods  of  handling  different  soil 
types;  cultivation  and  after  care  of  garden  crops;  control 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases ;  budding. 

4  hours  recitation  and  4  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Singletary. 

1.     Horticulture. 

The  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Principles  of  Vegetable 
Gardening  from  Seed  Beds  to  Market. 

It  includes  green-house  practice,  the  construction  and 
management  of  hot  beds  and  cold-frames,  transplanting, 
soil  preparation,  its  fertilization  and  culture;  picking  and 
grading,  packing  and  local  sale  of  vegetables.  A  study  of 
insects,  diseases  and  remedies,  insecticides,  is  given,  with 
practice  in  the  field  of  control  measures. 

A  student's  garden,  consisting  of  one  acre,  for  practical 
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work  and  traimng  „  conducted,  students  being  required  to 
do  the  work,  keep  field  notes  and  records  of  the  same  from 
seed-bed  to  market,  thus  combining  the  theory  of  the  class- 
room with  practice  in  the  field. 

Adjacent  to  the  garden  is  located  a  pecan  nursery, 
and  nearby  a  home  orchard  of  one  acre  is  established.  These 
with  the  garden  will  provide  the  laboratory  practice  in 
season,  for  all  the  Horticultural  courses  given. 

Fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer  gardening  (for  the 
Summer  Session)  will  thus  be  continuous,  with  nursery  and 
orchard  practice  in  season  for  these  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  opportunity  is  given  students 
to  observe  and  study  the  various  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Experiment  Station  in  horticultural  garden  and  green- 
house, here  located. 

By  text,  lecture,  and  practice. 

6  hours  of  recitation  and  4  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
JOURNALISM. 
Professor  Osborn. 
The  courses  in  Journalism  offered  during  the  Summer 
Session  provide  professional  training  for  future  newspaper 
workers  and  also  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  super- 
vise the  publication  of  high  school  papers,  of  which  there 
is  a  rapidly  increasing  number  in  the  state. 

The  Baton  Rouge  State- Times,  an  evening  daily  news- 
paper, provides  laboratory  facilities  for  effective  and  prac- 
tical newspaper  training.  The  Reveille,  the  student  weekly, 
to  be  published  through  the  Summer  Session,  will  afford 
ample  training  for  teachers  who  direct  high  school  publica- 
tions. Late  copies  of  representative  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Journalism 
rooms.    Typewriters  are  provided  for  the  use  of  students. 

1.    News  Writing  and  Reporting. 

Practice  in  writing  all  types  of  stories  covered  by  a 
reporter,  with  classroom  discussion  to  aid  the  student  in 
learning  news  values  and  styles. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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2.     Advanced   Reporting    and    Newspaper    Practice. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  copy-reading,  headline  writ- 
ing, proofreading,  making-up,  rewriting,  and  other  desk 
work. 

6  hours  a  week. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Scott.  Alumni  Hall. 

Inasmuch  as  satisfactory  progress  in  Latin  depends  so 
largely  on  close  personal  application,  it  is  advisable  that 
those  taking  this  subject  so  arrange  their  schedules  as  to 
allow  abundant  opportunity  for  lesson  preparation  and  col- 
lateral reading. 

In  every  course  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject 
will  be  noted;  the  qualities  of  style  peculiar  to  each  author 
will  be  studied  inductively;  the  particular  powers  of  mind 
brought  into  activity  will  be  discussed;  and  plans  of  con- 
ducting the  work  of  each  course  most  advantageously  will 
be  considered. 

2.     Vergil. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the 
Aeneid,  a  study  is  made  of  Vergil,  the  man  and  the  poet, 
of  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to  the  Augustan  age, 
and  of  its  subsequent  influence. 

Text-book:     Fairclough-Brown's  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

6  hours  a  week. 

5.     Latin  Prose  Composition. 

A  course  in  prose  composition  and  grammar  to  accom- 
pany course  2. 

Text-book:     Gildersleeve-Lodge's  Latin  Composition. 
4  hours  a  week. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Professor  Sanders.  Professor  Nichols. 

Asso.  Professor  Welch.  Asso.  Professor  Bond. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mrs.  Daspit. 

A.     High  School  Algebra. 

This  course  consists  of  the  main  topics  of  the  last  year 
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of  the  high  school  course.     Correct  teaching  methods  em- 
phasized. 

Text:     Well's  and  Hart's  Second  Course  in  Algebra. 

Two  sections. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mr   Cole< 

Mrs.  Daspit. 

B.  Plane   Geometry. 

Books  I  and  II  form  the  basis  of  the  course.     Empha- 
sis on  solutions  of  original  problems. 

Text:    Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  Geometry. 
One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Nichols. 

C.  Plane  Geometry. 

Books  III,  IV,  and  V  form  the  basis  of  the  course.   Em- 
phasis on  original  problems. 
Text :     Wentworth-Smith. 
Two  sections. 
6  hours  a  week.  Asso.  Professor  Welch. 

Professor  Nichols. 

1.  College  Algebra. 

Logarithms,  Napierian  and  Common;  graphic  study  of 
linear  and  quadratic  functions;  linear  and  non-linear  sys- 
tems; determinants  and  their  simple  applications  and  prop- 
erties. 

Text:     Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Pre-requisite :     High  School  Algebra. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Polynomials;  inequalities;  determinants  and  some  of 
their  more  important  properties  and  applications;  complex 
numbers. 

Text:     Skinner's  College  Algebra. 

Pre-requisite:     Mathematics  1. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Daspit. 
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3.  College  Algebra. 

Binomial  theorem  for  fractional  exponent;  progres- 
sions ;  compound  interest ;  annuities ;  permutations  and  com- 
binations ;  sequences  and  limits. 

Text :     Skinner. 

Pre-requisite :    Math.  2. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

4.  Solid  Geometry. 

Text: Ford  and  Ammerman. 

Prerequisite:     Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Welch. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Text:    Bauer  and  Brooke. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  1. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Bond. 

13.  Analytical  Geometry. 

The  locus  of  an  equation;  the  equation  of  a  locus;  the 
straight  line;  the  circle;  polar  coordinates;  tangency;  loci 
problems. 

Prerequisite:     College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Cole. 

14.  Analytical   Geometry. 

Conic  sections  and  their  properties.  Asymptototes. 
Poles  and  Polars.    Problems. 

Prerequisite:     Math.  13  or  equivalent. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

16.     Differential  Calculus. 

The  technique  of  differentiation.  Simpler  applica- 
tions of  the  derivative. 

.    Prerequisite:    Analytical  Geometry. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Cole. 
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17.  Calculus. 

Integration.  Asymptotes.  Curve  tracing.  Curvature. 
Definite  integrals.  Some  applications  of  the  definite  in- 
tegral, as  the  computation  of  areas,  lengths,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  16,  or  equivalent. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Bond. 

18.  Calculus. 

More  applications  of  integration.  Various  devices  in 
integration.  Functions  of  two  or  more  variables.  Double 
and  triple  integration;  applications.  Infinite  series.  Tay- 
lor's and  Maclaurin's  Expansions.    • 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  17,  or  equivalent. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Welch. 

42.     Teaching  and  History  of  Mathematics. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  mainly  on  scientific 
method  in  problem  solving.  The  basis  of  the  course  is  fair- 
ly described  in  the  February,  1921,  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Bulletin,  entitled,  "Fundamental  Aspects 
of  Mathematical  Training/'  by  S.  T.  Sanders.  Material  for 
the  course  will  be  drawn  from  elementary  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry.   The  history  view-point  will  receive  attention. 

One  section. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Sanders. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Lassalle.  Mr.  Simon. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building. 

1.     Prime  Movers  and  Boilers. 

Prerequisites:    High  School  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

A  careful  study  of  the  steam  tables  and  of  their  use  in 
the  solution  of  problems  is  first  taken  up.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  various  types  of  boilers  and  prime  mov- 
ers, with  special  emphasis  on  steam  engines. 

6  hours  a  week.      Professor  Lassalle  or  Mr.  Simon. 
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2.  Heating   and   Ventilating   the   School   and  Home. 

The  problem  of  how  to  heat  and  ventilate  the  school, 
the  home,  or  the  store  to  the  best  advantage  will  form  the 
subject  matter  of  this  course.  A  study  of  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, of  why  it  must  be  accomplished,  of  the  various 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  required  results,  and  of  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  each  type  of  heating  and  ventilating 
system  will  be  carefully  gone  into.  In  connection  with  this 
course  a  study  of  the  various  State  laws  governing  these 
subjects  will  be  taken  up. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lassalle. 

3.  Introductory   Thermodynamics. 

This  course  consists  of  a  review  of  the  laws  of  Physics 
upon  which  thermodynamics  is  based  and  of  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  these  laws  to  the  perfect  steam 
engine. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lassalle. 

4.  Kinematics. 

Prerequisites:  Drawing  1,  2,  3  and  Mathematics  6 
and  15e. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  motions  in  ma- 
chines, principally  by  graphical  methods. 

12  hours  laboratory  a  week.  Mr.  Simon. 

18.     Experimental    Engineering. 

Prerequisites:     High  School  Mathematics  and  Physics.. 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  calibrate  the  vari- 
ous instruments  ordinarily  used  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  how  to  manipulate  and  care  for  non-condensing  steam 
engines  and  for  gasoline  engines.  The  use  of  the  indicator 
and  work  in  valve  setting  is  also  taught  in  this  course. 

12  hours  laboratory  a  week.  Mr.  Simon. 

27.     Strength   of  Materials. 

Prerequisites:     Mathematics   19,   20  and  21. 

A  course   that   deals   with   the    simpler   problems   in- 
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volved  in  the  study  of  Strength  of  Materials.    A  large  num- 
ber of  illustrative  problems  are  worked  out. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lassalle. 

METHODS  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY   SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  Jno.  E.  Coxe.  Peabody  Hall. 

Mr.  Coxe  is  a  teacher  and  supervisor  of  varied  ex- 
perience. He  is  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College,  Louisiana 
State  University  and  has  done  some  work  towards  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  Chicago  University.-  He  served  seven  years 
as  parish  superintendent  and  two  in  his  present  position  as 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Elementary  and  Rural  Schools  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  he  is  especially  well 
equipped  to  aid  teachers  in  getting  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  State  Course  of  Study  and  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  same  in  order  to  meet  the  standards  main- 
tained. 

4.     Teaching   the   Elementary  Subjects. 

This  course  comprehends  a  study  of  the  problems,  prin- 
ciples, methods  and  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  supervision  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  grades. 
A  careful  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  State  Course 
of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  will  be  made  along  with 
the  consideration  of  teaching  aids,  methods  of  testing  re- 
sults and  the  use  of  supplementary  materials. 

6  hours  a  week. 

METHODS  OF  HANDWRITING. 

Miss  May  Newton.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  May  Newton  is  a  professionally  trained  specialist 
of  successful  experience.  By  years  of  achievements  as 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  City  Schools  of  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  Miss  Newton  has  given  ample  proof  of 
her  ability  to  teach  teachers  in  the  art  of  handwriting. 

A.     Primary   Writing. 

This  period  will  be  devoted  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
writing  in  the  first  three  grades. 
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B.  Supervision   of   Penmanship. 

This  course  is  planned  for  the  training  of  supervisors 
of  penmanship  for  primary  and  elementary  grades,  and  is 
opened  to  teachers  and  supervisors.  A  knowledge  of  mus- 
cular movement  writing  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
this  course  as  sufficient  practice  will  be  given  to  improve 
the  writing  of  each  member  of  the  class. 

C.  Writing  of  Elementary  Grades. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  students' 
penmanship,  as  well  as  to  teach  methods  of  handling  classes 
in  penmanship  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  High 
School. 

6  hours  a  week. 

METHODS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Miss  J.  Marie  Craig.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  Craig  completed  the  course  for  the  B.  A.  degree  at 
Winthrop  College,  S.  C.  She  is  also  a  graduate  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  and  holds  the 
B.  S.  degree  and  a  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Physical  Science 
from  Teachers  College.  As  a  resident  student  at  Munich, 
she  has  also  studied  Educational  Systems  of  Germany. 

For  some  years  she  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Physical  Science  at  the  South  Georgia  State 
Normal  College.  Her  record  there  gives  ample  proof  of 
unusual  resourcefulness  as  a  teacher  and  of  her  ability  to 
handle  the  varied  classroom  situations  that  may  arise  in 
the  subjects  she  teaches. 

1.     Methods  of  Elementary  Geography. 

This  course  will  cover  in  content  and  methods  the  es- 
sentials of  the  work  of  the  middle  and  upper  elementary 
grades.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  newer  tendencies 
in  teaching  Geography,  the  use  of  effective  devices,  its 
place  in  the  course  of  study  and  correlation  with  other  sub- 
jects, while  geographical  elements  and  conditions  as  related 
to  the  life  of  man  will  not  be  neglected. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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2.  Methods   of   High   School   Geography. 

This  course  comprehends  a  study  of  the  essentials  of 
the  course  in  Geography  for  the  high  school  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  improving  such  instruction. 

Physical,  economic  and  commercial  factors  will  be 
stressed,  regional  studies  in  relation  to  local  industries  made 
and  the  principles  that  operate  in  the  influence  of  physical 
forces  upon  economic  life  will  be  illustrated  and  applied. 

Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of 
materials  for  class  use,  to  collateral  reading,  "type  studies," 
"excursions, "  "projects,"  map  reading  and  other  points  in 
the  technique  of  instruction. 

2.     Methods  of  Elementary  Science. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  primarily  to  develop  the 
spirit  and  technique  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  study 
of  the  facts  of  the  physical  environment.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  suitable  topics  for  treatment  in  the 
range  of  elementary  science  for  the  upper  grades  and  t\e 
first  year  of  high  school.  A  careful  study  of  the  steps  in 
class-room  procedure,  the  organization  of  topics  along  the 
line  of  individual  interest,  the  motivation  of  pupils  and  test- 
ing results  will  be  features  of  the  course. 

6  hours  a  week.  \ 

METHODS  OF  READING. 

Miss  Rachel  Goldenberg.  Peabody  Hall. 

Miss  Rachel  Goldenberg  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  has  served  with  unusual  success  as  teacher, 
supervisor  and  principal  in  the  City  School  of  Sbreveport 
for  a  number  of  years.  Her  broad  experience  in  handling 
the  many-sided  problems  of  the  classroom  equips  her  in  a 
practical  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  seeking  im- 
provement. 

3.  Methods  of  Reading. 

Courses  will  be  planned  to  cover  the  work  of  the  lower 
and  upper  elementary  grades  in  separate  sections  and  if 
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necessary  one  of  these  sections  will  be  divided  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  class. 

The  course  will  include  a  study  of  content  and  supple- 
mentary material,  methods  of  presentation,  the  psychology 
of  the  subject,  use  of  tests,  means  of  motivating  pupils  and 
remedial  suggestions. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Charlton  Mr.  Landry 

Mrs.  Schutzman  Mr.  Levy 

Miss  Opdenweyer    .  Mr.  Piller 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

FOUNDATION    COURSE.     . 
1.     Course  in  Beginning  Ear  Training,  Dictation  and  Sight  Reading. 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
study  in  music.  It  is  open  to  any  student,  whether  he  has 
had  any  music  previously  or  not.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  had  some  previous  prep- 
aration and  who  want  to  do  this  work  and  receive  credit 
for  it. 

Text-books:    Dann's  Dictation. 

Cole  and  Lewis'  Melodia. 

Six  hours  a  week.  Miss  Opdenweyer. 

N.  B. — Courses  in  Music  2.  3.  or  4.  will  be  offered  only 
if  six  or  more  students  make  application  by  letter  or  in 
person  for  any  one  of  them  to  the  director.  These  courses 
are  consecutive  and  none  in  the  series  may  be  skipped  in 
order  to  take  up  more  advanced  work. 

TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

7.     Harmony. 

Prerequisite:  Course  3.,  or  at  least  two  years  of  piano 
instruction.  This  is  a  course  in  musical  mathematics.  Stu- 
dents pursuing  this  course  must  give  two  hours  daily  in 
preparation  for  it. 
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Text-book:  Harmony  and  Ear  Training,  by  W.  A. 
White. 

First  year  in  Melody  Writing,  by  Thomas  Tapper. 
6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 

8.  Harmony. 

Prerequisite:  Course  7.,  or  oral  and  written  examina- 
tion; no  credentials  accepted  for  music  7.  This  course  be- 
gins with  dominant  seventh. 

Text-books:    White  and  others. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 

9.  Harmony. 

N.  B. — A  class  in  this  course  will  be  organized  only 
upon  condition  that  five  or  more  persons  write  or  apply  in 
person  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  on  or  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  summer  term. 

Text-books:     White  and  others. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Schutzman. 

16.     Methods   and   Material,    for    Use   in    Primary    and    Intermediate 
Grades. 

Prerequisite:     Music  3  or  its  equivalent. 

Text-books:    State  adopted  books  and  supplementary 

works. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Opdenweyer. 

18.     A  Course  for  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Music  with   Special 
Attention  to   Theory  of   Conducting. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  three  years  of  organized  work 
in  music,  a  music  teacher's  license  or  diploma  from  con- 
servatory or  normal  school. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Opdenweyer, 

23.     Music  Appreciation.     No  Previous  Musical  Learning  Necessary. 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  of  limited 
training  to  appreciate  the  best  in  Music  and  to  teach  those 
who  have  had  musical  training  how  to  interpret  more  of 
what  they  hear.  There  will  be  no  preparation  outside  of 
the  class-room,  and  the  credit  will  count  on  laboratory  basis. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Charlton. 
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The  beginner  is  started  with  material  that  is  adapted 
to  his  age  and  individuality,  and  presented  in  a  manner 
both  constructive  and  interesting.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  acquiring  thorough  familiarity  with  those  things  that 
comprise  both  theory  and  playing  of  the  instrument. 

For  those  having  studied  previously,  a  knowledge  of 
notes,  time  values,  key  signatures  and  some  knowledge  of 
scale  formation  is  necessary.  Particular  attention  is,  given 
to  intonation  and  firmness,  along  with  the  development  of 
a  broad  legato  and  sureness  of  attack. 

Students  in  intermediate  and  advanced  course  are  re- 
quired to  appear  at  least  once  in  recital,  and  take  part  in 
duets,  trios,  and  ensemble  playing  in  orchestra. 

Mr.  Charlton. 

VOICE. 

The  department  of  vocal  culture  covers  correct  breath- 
ing and  breath  control;  voice  placing  and  use  of  resonators 
(pharnyx,  mouth,  nasal  and  head  cavities)  ;  training  of 
mind  and  ear;  tone  coloring;  studies,  exercises,  song  inter- 
pretations, English,  French  and  Italian  songs,  of  the  Classic 
and  Modern.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
oratorio  and  opera. 

Opportunity  for  public  appearance  and  practical  work 
is  given  to  pupils.  The  most  modern  methods  and  carefully 
selected  studies  are  used  in  the  voice  department. 

Text-books :  Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  Filli- 
brown  (for  correct  breathing  and  tone  placing). 

Art  of  Vocalization,  Marzo,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Frederick  Root;  Twelve  Analytical  Studio;  Art  of  Vo- 
calization Vols.  I  and  II. 

Vaccai  Italian  Studies. 

Concone,  Marchesi  and  others. 

Songs  and  arias  are  selected  from  the  following: 

American  composers:  Edward  MacDowell,  John  Aldan 
Carpenter,  Mary  Helen  Brown,  Frank  Lafarge,  Mary  Turner 
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Salter,  Oley  Speaks,  Dorothy  Foster,  Charles  Cadman,  etc. 

Russian:  Rimsky,  Korsakow,  Arensky,  Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff. 

Other  Composers :  Brahms,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Gou- 
nod, Massenet,  Dubois,  Wekerlin,  Paladilhe,  Luigui,  Secchi, 
Tasti  and  Sibella. 

Arias,  duets  and  quartets  from  operas  by  the  following 
composers  are  studied  and  given  special  opportunity  for 
concert  performance:  Verdi,  Mascagni,  Donizetti,  Boito, 
Bizet,  Saint  Saens,  Puccini,  Gounod  and  others. 

The  study  of  French  and  Italian  diction  is  required  of 
advanced  students. 

Vocal  students  are  urged  to  become  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  or  Semi-chorus  where  they  will  be  given  solo  work. 
Voice  students  are  given  opportunity  for  solo  work  in  de- 
partment recitals,  and  choirs  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Schutzman. 

PIANO. 

The  Piano  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  prospective  piano  teachers  desiring  to  qualify  as  certi- 
fied teachers  of  the  Progressive  Series  of  Piano  Lessons,  for 
the  study  of  which  high  school  pupils  in  this  state  are  given 
credit  toward  graduation. 

The  department  also  takes  students  of  Louisiana  State 
University  of  any  grade  who  may  wish  to  learn  to  play  with- 
out any  intention  of  teaching.  In  addition,  the  department 
is  open,  as  are  all  the  courses  in  applied  music  to  pupils  of 
any  age  who  come  in  from  Baton  Rouge  or  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. 

Miss  Opdenweyer. 

CORNET. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  a  young  man  who 
|  can  play  cornet  or  other  valve  instruments  in  a  band  to  prac- 
tice a  half  hour  daily,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled 
teacher  learn  to  play  acceptably  in  a  parlor  with  a  piano,  or 
in  an  orchestra  where  tone  quality  is  more  important  than 
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in  a  band.  No  one  method  is  used  for  all  students  but  the 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

Mr.  Landry. 

CELLO,    OBOE,    BASSOON. 
No  department  of  music  is  complete  without  facilities 

for  teaching  the  unusual  instruments.  These  instruments 
belong  in  any  orchestra.  There  is  no  better  parlor  music 
than  that  of  the  cello  and  every  large  band  should  include 
both,  oboe  and  bassoon. 

Mr.  Piller. 

CLARINET. 

Tone  is  the  first  essential  in  clarinet  playing.  It  is 
not  acquired  in  months,  but  takes  perhaps  years.  To  be- 
come an  artist  one  must  remember  that  tone  alone  does  not 
make  a  clarinet  player,  but  that  the  facility  and  ease  in 
blowing  and  also  the  execution  determines  the  finished 
player. 

The  student  begins  by  sustaining  notes,  to  assist  in  his 
breathing.  When  the  breathing  is  correct  it  is  time  to  ad- 
vance so  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  execute.  Exercises  and 
advanced  studies  are  selected  to  conform  with  the  needs 
of  the  student. 

Mr.  Levy. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Stroud.  Miss  Williams. 

Mr.  Gormley. 

COURSES  EOR  MEN. 

6s.     Mass  Athletics. 

A  practice  of  the  group  athletics  for  men  and  boys, 
based  on  recent  developments  in  the  best  systems  of  physi- 
cal training  for  schools,  and  amplified  in  all  the  training 
camps  of  the  army.    It  includes  the  handling  of  large  groups 
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of  students  in  formal  and  informal  games,  and  the  use  of 
the  shuttle,  relay  and  zone  systems  of  scoring. 

5  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Gormley. 

7s.     Football  and  Track  Athletics. 

The  World  War  accentuated  the  values  of  our  com- 
bative American  games  in  developing  spiritual  character, 
initiative,  and  self-reliance.  Football  is  the  sport  most  ex- 
emplifying this  development,  and  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  incorporating  it  in  school  programs  wherever  possible  to 
maintain  it  in  proper  relations. 

A  course  will  be  given  this  summer  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  football  and  track  athletics  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  who  aim  to  handle  these  sports  in  high  school. 
Short  calisthenic  drills,  based  on  the  state  "Course  of  Study 
and  Outline"  will  introduce  the  daily  field  work  of  the  per- 
iod. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  the 
physical  care  of  young  players,  treatment  of  the  injuries 
and  training  rules. 

Members  of  the  class  will  need  to  purchase  gymnasium 
suits,  which  can  be  used  for  track  work  and  much  of  the 
field  football  work.  The  intensive  practice  will  demand 
complete  uniforms  with  all  protective  padding,  and  these  can 
be  secured  at  the  gymnasium  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

5  periods,  one  and  one-quarter  hours  each,  per  week. 

Mr.  Gormley. 

COURSES  FOR  WOMEN. 
Physical  Training. 

1.  Gymnastics  and  Games. 

A  course  especially  planned  for  teachers ;  including  free 
hand  series,  breathing  exercises,  military  drill  and  games 
suitable  for  the  eight  grades  and  high  school. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Williams. 

2.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  Games. 

A  graded  course  for  teachers,  not  only  giving  the  Folk 
,  Dancing  and  Singing  Games  suitable  for  the  eight  grades 
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and  high  school,  but  also  some  special  material  to  be  used 
in  May  fetes  and  festivals. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Williams. 

3.     Coaching— Team   Games  for  Women. 

-      This  course  includes  the  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  Volley  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Base  Ball,  Tennis  and  other 

games. 

6  hours  a  week.  Miss  Williams. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

•  Professor  Bean.  Peabody  Hall. 

5.     Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of  its  growth  and 
its  education.  This  is  the  work  of  the  second  term  in  ed- 
ucational Psychology.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  manner 
during  the  summer  session ., that  a  student  can  take  this 
course  who  has  not  had  Psychology  4.  Credit  towards  grad- 
uation  is  given  for  Psychology  4.  5.  6.  or  for  4.  5.  alone 

PHYSICS. 

,  Professor  Guthrie.  Mr.  Keen. 

Heard  Hall. 

1.     General  Physics  (Mathematics  and  Sound). 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  5. 

This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  supplemented  by 
numerous  experimental  demonstrations,  is  designed  to  se- 
cure a  thorough  grounding  in  the  underlying  principles  and 
general  laws  of  physics.  Mechanics  and  sound  are  the 
branches- of  the  subject  which  are  considered  m  this  .course. 
6- hours  a  week. 

2.     General  Physics    (Heat   and  Electricity). 

Prerequisite:     Physics  1.  ; 

A  continuation  of  Physics  1-   Heat  and  electricity  are 
the  branches  of  the  subject  studied  in  this  course. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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4.  5.     Laboratory  Work  in  General  Physics. 

A  laboratory  course  accompanying  Physics  1.  2.  The 
course  includes  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity, 
and  Light. 

Each  4  hours  a  week. 


7.  8.     Electricity   and  Magnetism.  , 

Prerequisite:     Physics  1.  2.  3. 
A; course  in  theoretical  electricity,  designed  to  secure  a 

more  thorough  and  extended  study  of  topics  taken  up  in 
an  elementary  way  in  the  general  physics  course. 
Each  4  hours  a  week. 

13.14.     Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  22  and  Physics  ,1.  %  3. 
An  elementary  course  in  theoretical  mechanics. 
Each  4  hours  a  week. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  u. 

2;    PJiysiplogy   and   Hygiene.        ; 

:A  continuation  of  Pliysiology  1,  This  course  treats 
briefly  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,;: 
and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene.  The  main 
iobjects  of  study  will  be  the  digestive  and  circulatory  sys; 
terns,  but  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  functions  of  the  hu- 
man organism  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  interrelation  of  all 
its  part?.  This  does  not  duplicate  any  previous  course. 
6  hours  recitation  and  4  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Behre. 

■     n]  \  ■  '.  :      ,   ■'...     i 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Adams.  Mrs.  Flower. 

J.     Practical    Elocution. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  speaking,  the  train-! 
ng  of  voice  and  body,  exercises  in  declamation.     Special 
ttention  is  given  to  pitch  and  melody.  .   - 

4  hours  of  recitation  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  work  a 
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week.    The  laboratory  work  will  be  offered  at  a  convenient 
hour  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Flower. 

6.     Literary  Interpretation — Modern   Drama. 

A  critical  study  of  two  modern  plays.     Memorization 
and  presentation  of  selected  scenes.    Drills  in  oral  reading 
6  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Adams. 

11.     Story  Telling. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying  story-tell- 
ing and  of  the  types  of  stories  and  their  place  in  education, 
supplemented  by  the  telling  of  stories.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  nature  story,  the  hero  story,  and  the 
classic  myth.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  10,  but  may 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  not  had  that  course. 

6  hours  a  week.  Mrs.  Flower. 

18.     Eulogies   and  After-Dinner   Speeches. 

Lectures  on  these  two  types  of  oratory.  The  study  of 
masterpieces  selected  from  American  oratory.  The  writing 
and  delivery  of  orations  of  these  types. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

32.     The  Drama. 

A  course  for  teachers.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
modern  one-act  play.  Sources  of  material  and  principles  of 
stagecraft  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:    Public  Speaking  1  or  2. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Adams. 

SPANISH. 

Associate  Professor  Gearhart.  D.  Building. 

1.     Spanish. 

A  course  in  pronunciation,  with  much  drill  on  vowels, 
dipthongs,  division  of  syllables  and  accentuation. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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Spanish. 


Fundamental  inflexions  and  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  three  regular  conjugations,  haber,  tener  ser 
estar  and  their  uses,  irregular,  and  radical  changing  verbs' 
will  be  studied.    Readings,  conversation,  translation! 

b  hours  a  week. 


4.     Spanish. 

r 


A  thorough  steady  of  the  classified  and  unclassified  ir- 
regular verbs;  modes,  especially  the  use  of  the  subjunctive. 
A  review  and  application  of  the  facts  learned  in  Spanish  1, 
2,  3.  through  the  reading  of  short  stories,  with  exercises 
and  compositions  based  on  them. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Associate  Professor  Rosewall.  Miss  Fuller 

Assistant  Professor  Behre. 
|   ^  Each  course  in  Zoology  and  Entomology  is  given  as  a 

2.     General   Zoology. 

A  continuation  of  Zoology  1.  This  course  aims  to  dem- 
onstrate the  relation  of  animals  to  organic  life  in  general 

,  and  their  economic  value  to  man.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  such  forms  as  are  of  economical  and  pathogenic  import- 

|  ance  in  Louisiana.    The  laboratory  work  aims  to  train  the 

'  IZt   um  *? neral  laboratory  methods,  both  experimental 
and  technical.  When  practical,  field  study  is  undertaken. 
6  hours  recitation  and  8  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Behre. 

U.    Advanced  Work— Zoology,   Entomology. 

|       _  Requisite:    Six  or  more  courses  of  Zoology  or  equiva- 

j         This  course  consists  of  advanced  work  in  Zoology  or 

Entomology.    The  work  undertaken  may  be  of  either  eco- 

;  nomic  or  technical  nature.    Students  doing  advanced  work 
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in  other  departments  may  take  this  course  with  special  ar- 
rangements both  as  to  requisites  and  number  of  hours. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Rosewall. 

Professor  Behre. 

23.    Heredity. 

Requisite:     Zoology  1.  2.  3.,  or  equivalent. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  22,  taking  up  the  cell 
as  the  unit  of  life,  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  part  it  plays  in  heredity.  The  germ-cell 
cycle,  phenomena  of  inheritance,  inheritance  or  non-inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters,  and  other  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. 

6  hours  recitation  a  week. 

Professor  Behre. 

12.  Economic  Entomology. 

A  course  designed  especially  for  students  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  insects  of  economic  importance  will  be 
studied  as  to  identification,  structure,  types,  life  history, 
crops  affected,  and  control  measures. 

6  hours  of  recitation  and  8  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

Professor  Rosewall. 

13.  Insects  in  Relation  to  Disease. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  transmission  and  dissem- 
ination @f  diseases  of  man  and  animals  by  means  of  insects. 
It  will  also  include  discussion  upon  poisonous  and  parasitic 
forms.  It  is  primarily  to  put  the  student  of  medicine  and 
entomology  in  touch  with  the  discoveries  and  theories  of 
modern  science  in  preventive  medicine,  as  applied  to  both 
man  and  animals. 

6  hours  a  week.  Professor  Rosewall. 
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Professor  Rockow.  Mr.  Frey. 

ECONOMICS 

For  students  who  take  the  introductory  course  in  Eco- 
nomics the  three  terms'  work  is  required  for  degree  credit. 
This  introductory  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  more  advanced  courses. 
1.  2.  3.     General  Economics. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  general  laws  governing  the  production,  consump- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  afford  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  more  important  problems  arising  under  modern 
industrial  conditions. 

6  hours  a  week. 

SOCIOLOGY. 
1.  2.     General  Sociology. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  general  survey 
of  the  phenomena  of  social  life  in  order  to  give  the  student  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  principles  governing  human  as- 
sociation. Among  the  topics  studied  are :  The  basis  of  group 
activities;  the  formation  and  the  types  of  social  mind;  the 
forms  of  social  organization;  and  the  factors  in  social  prog- 
ress. 

6  hours  a  week. 

10.     Rural  Social   Problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  practical 
working  analysis  of  the  factors  of  the  rural  social  problem, 
and  the  constructive  forces,  agencies,  and  methods  of  pro- 
gressive social  development.  Among  the  topics  considered 
are  the  following:  Movements  of  population;  social  as- 
pects of  scientific  agriculture ;  communication  and  transpor- 
tation facilities ;  rural  health  and  sanitation ;  farm  tenancy ; 
the  agricultural  wage-earner;  recreational  needs,  and  the 
organized  social  center ;  the  family  and  the  home ;  the  rural 
school  and  church;  the  social  psychology  of  the  farmer;  far- 
mers' community  co-operation;  political  activity,  etc. 

6  hours  a  week. 
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